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ONE of the South’s greatest needs is immigration—of the right 

kind. Our whole section is too sparsely settled. Our eleven 
Southern States, excluding Texas, support only 16,000,000 people 
of both races, and only 10,000,000 white people, while the same 
area in Europe supports 160,000,000 white people. And it must 
be remembered that up to a certain point, which we shall not 
reach for centuries yet, and other things being equal, prosperity 
depends upon density of population. Emerson was right when 
he said that “‘every man who comes into the city with any pur- 
chasable talent or skill in him gives to every man’s labor in the 
city a new worth,” and if an ignorant negro slave in the old days 
was worth $1,000, certainly we may assume that a thrifty and 
intelligent white Westerner, bringing not only himself, but in 
most cases substantial accumu- 





The Sort of Immigration the South Needs and Where To Get It 


in economic worth, net prodactiveness, and efficiency is only 
half as useful as the average white man. In other words, in rat- 
ing general averages of efficiency we should put the white man 
at 100 and the negro at 50, so that a county half white and half 
negro would have an average efficiency of 75, or a handicap of 
25 per cent. as compared with a county with an exclusive white 
population of a normal degree of efficiency. 

Whether or not the difference is as much as this, certain it is 
that the larger the proportion of whites, the higher the average 
of efficiency, the more prosperous will be our every industry, 
and the better it will be for every individual citizen, including 
the negroes themselves. 

There are just two basic and fundamental ways to build up the 
South. First and of paramount 





lations as well, should be worth 


importance is Education, the 





many times as much as an asset 
to the State. 

Of course, we do not want the 
lower-class European immigra- 
tion. If we can get immigration 
from England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Germany, Holland, Swe- 
den, etc.,—the countries whose 
blood has gone to make up our 
vigorous American’ stock—it 
would be of great help to us. 
We are all of us such immigrants 
ourselves or descendants of such 
immigrants. From some coun- 
tries of Southern and Eastern 
Europe, on the other hand, im- 
migration is of a decidedly low- 
er order and objectional because 
of a low standard of intelligence 
and efficiency. 

On the very same principle, 
however, immigration of a nor- 





will soon be over, too. 








HAY-MAKING TIME. 


If you expect your live stock to thrive next winter, you should provide a good supply of hay. 
Permanent meadows are all too few in the South, and this makes it necessary for us to depend 
chiefly on such crops as the cowpea and the soy bean. The season for planting th 


Indeed, you haven’t an hour to lose if you would have plenty of legume 
hay next winter; and you can’t afford to try to get along without it. 


development of the people al- 
ready here; second is Immigra- 
tion, getting more people to come 
here. 

In the last census year North 
Carolina, Virginia and Georgia 
each had in round numbers only 
1,200,000 white people. Each 
should have 4,000,000 South 
Carolina had less than 600,000 
whites, when it should have 3,- 
000,000 And even then not 
one of these States, including 
its negro population, would be 
one-third as thickly settled as 
Massachusetts! Consider fora 
moment how much more impor- 
tant every institution in the 
State would be ; how much more 
varied would be our industries ; 
how much easier it would be to 
get good roads in counties in 


ese Crops 








mal or high standard of intelli- 
gence and efficiency is desirable. Such immigration can be 
had, and ought to be had—in some measure perhaps from our 
English, Scotch, Dutch, and Irish kinsfolk across the sea— but 
chiefly from our Northern and Western States. For years now 
hundreds of thousands of the most enterprising and progressive 
farmers in the Middle West have been going into Canada with 
its long, hard winters and bitter climate, not only giving up Amer- 
ican citizenship, but actually paying two to three times as much 
for land in that inhospitable region as land of the same fertility 
commands in the South: We ought to have brought these men to 
the South. They know our institutions, our language, they are 
industrious, thrifty, wide-awake, and many of them are of South- 


ern ancestry, who should naturally come back home. Let’s bring 
them back. 


If there were no other reason for advocating such immigration 
from the North and West, we should favor it as our surest de- 
liverance from our race problem. The proportion of negroes to 
whites is too large in every Southern State, and our hope is that 
ultimately the tides of migration and immigration will equalize 
population until the proportion of negroes in no State will exceed 
20 per cent. We must train the negro —the more ignorant he is 
the greater the burden on the South— but at best the process will 
be slow, and at present it would probably not be too much to say 
that in considering our whole population, including our great 
constructive leaders and captains of industry, the average negro 








which the white population is 
now too small to maintain them ; how easy it would be to double 
the usefulness of our public schools; how quickly we should 
build railroads in sections which must otherwise remain dormant 
and backward for long, long years; how important our cities 
should become ; and how much more attractive would be country 
life in our thickly settled communities, and how much easier it 
would be to get telephones and water-works and trolley lines and 
local libraries and all the advantages of twentieth century rural 
life! 
Let us take as our motto: “‘Education and Im nigration—Both 
of the Right Sort.” And then let's go after both in dead earnest, 
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That Average Farmer. 


crops look so small. The Department of 

Agriculture shows that the last year’s cot- 
ton crop was but little over 150 pounds an acre 
over the whole Cotton Belt. Now we know that 
there are thousands of farmers in the South who 
make 1,000 pounds or more. It is very evident, 
then, that there must be a host 
of men cultivating land in cot- 
ton at a dead loss. 

And it is these men who 
make the low average, the 
average farmers, the men who 
find that farming does not pay, 
whom we want to reach. The 
men who take and read The 
Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette are not the men who cut 
the average down so low, but it 
is the mea who do not read or study their pro- 
fession. 

How shall we reach these men? They know so 
much about farming that they will not attend the 
farmers’ institutes. The will not read, for ‘book 
farmin’’’ does not pay, and their sort certainly 
does not. All of our readers know of some such 
men in their neighborhood. Would it not be a 
good thing for every one of you to do some mis- 
sionary work among the 150-pound cotton grow- 
ers? Even if they can not read, or will not read, 
you can, perhaps, get them to attend the insti- 
tutes and get some ideas from the speakers. Do 
not hide your light, but try to help your neigh- 
bors. Get them into a neighborhood farmers’ 
club, and get them to see what you are doing. 
Then get them to read the paper, and you will 
help them and help us to make The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette better and better every week. 

We want to make the paper the greatest force 
in the South for the uplifting of the men down in 
the ruts, and especially to save the young men 
on the Southern farms from following the old 
ruts. In short, we want to get at the men who 
make the low averages of corn, cotton, wheat, 
and oats in the South, and get them interested 
in raising that average. 

It is this average farmer who makes the potato 
crop of New York State average 90 bushels an 
acre. In Kansas he makes the corn crop average 
28 bushels on their fine soil, while the old lands 
of Maryland average 35 bushels. He makes the 
corn crop of North Carolina average 15 bushels 
an acre and that of South Carolina still smaller, 
while the largest corn crops ever grown in the 
United States have been produced in these two 
States. 

The aim of The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
is to get every man who works the soil to come 
out of the average class and help to raise the gen- 
eral average. Won’t you help us? 


H: IS THE ONE who makes the statistics of 





Pror. W. F. MASSEY. 





Crops to Follow Oats. 


farmer who says that on a field of fine land 
he expects to make a crop of oats this sum- 
mer of 65 to 75 bushels an acre, and wants to 
know what sort of early maturing corn he can 
plant after the oats. Now, it seems to me that 
when a man has gotten a piece of land up to make 
75 bushels of oats an acre, he should not plan 
to run it down again with another exhaustive 
crop, but should follow the oats with a legume, 
forage crop. Land that will make 75 bushels 
of oats per acre will make fully two tons of pea- 
vine hay per acre, worth at least $10 a ton for 
feeding, and the land left better than before, 
while he can make a profit from the feeding and 
recover 80 per cent of the manurial value of the 
crop to go back on the land and enable it to make 
more corn than he possibly could after a crop of 
oats. Too many men seem to think that after 
they have gotten a piece of land up to fine produc- 
tiveness they must go to work to get all out of it 
they can without regard to its future. Keep grow- 
ing corn after oats on that land, and it will soon 
fail to make 5 bushels of oats per acre, but put 
peas on it every third year for hay, and every year 
it comes in corn, and you can keep it up to the 
highest notch. 
Then our truckers, who need humus in their 
soil more than even the general farmers, think 


I HAD A LETTER to-day from a Southern 


that after using a heavy application of fertilizer 
to grow a crop of early potatoes or some other 
early truck crop, it is a good thing to get a crop 
of corn afterwards, when if they looked to the fu- 
ture of the soil a little more, they would sow peas 
after every early truck crop. 





Get Land. 


HE EDITOR is right. The intelligent white 
T men of the South should always be in the 

majority in owning and cultivating the land, 
while the negro will be better off with a piece of 
land, provided he has had the training that will 
make him a better farmer. Ordinarily, we all 
know what the negro’s farming on his own land 
or the land of others as a tenant amounts to. But 
with the strict training they get at Hampton In- 
stitute, I am sure that a negro owning some land 
will do better for himself and the neighborhood 
than by cropping on a lien. 

But the young white men of the South should 
get land and show the old stagers the way out of 
the ruts. 

The corn contests are shawing the Southern 
boys what they can do, and they are certainly ex- 
citing a love for the farm and can only do good, 
if they result in showing the young men what can 
be done, and done profitably, with Southern land 
by intelligent work. 





Notes and Commeats. 


of cowpeas and soy-beans, I do not know 

how a farmer can get the same amount of 
valuable food so cheaply as with these crops, and 
at the same time help his soil. We shall never 
see peas much cheaper, for they are being used 
so extensively in sections where the seed can not 
be well matured, that the crop from further south 
will always be in demand, and it behooves South- 
ern farmers to be prepared to supply that demand. 


& 


SPRAYING WEEDS.—lIn the brick pavement in 
front of my house the weeds persisted in growing, 
and it was hard work to cut them out of the 
cracks. I made a strong solution of sulphate of 
iron, commonly known as copperas, and sprayed 
them liberally. I am glad to say that the weeds 
are dead, or dying. It will not kill grain crops 
like wheat or oats, but is good to clear out the 
weeds that often infest the fields. I am afraid 
that it will not kill nut grass. Weeds that have 
hairy leaves are the easiest to kill. I will try it 
in a small way on the plantains in my lawn and 
hope to kill them and not hurt the grass. 


st 


THE HORSES FOR THE SOUTH.—I fully be- 
lieve that the South should have more horses, and 
good blocky animals, too; mares that will make 
good mules, for the mule is of more use in the 
cotton field than the big Percheron. I do not be- 
lieve that the Percherons will ever be the farm 
horses of the South. There is profit in raising 
them to sell for city drayage purposes, but they 
will never displace good, compact, blocky mules 
in the cotton field. A horse with a foot as big 
as a dish-pan is out of place in a cotton planta- 
tion. All the same, for heavy hauling, we want 
some heavier horses, and, as I have said, we want 
mares that will raise fine mules. 


& 


KEEPING DOWN THE WEEDS.—Take Dr. But- 
ler’s advice and see that the weeds are kept down. 
I often get letters from farmers asking how to 
get rid of nut grass. [ tell them that the only 
way I know is not to let nut grass grow. I am 
acting on this advice, for I am making a garden 
on a piece of land infested with nut grass. Every 
day, at every leisure moment, I go into that gar- 
den and hunt nut grass and chop it off. It will 
be up again the next day, but I chop it again, 
and no plant can long survive if not allowed to 
make green leaves above ground, and already the 
nut grass is getting thinner in my garden, and 
another season will about finish it. But neglect 
it a while, and let it go to seed in the late sum- 
mer, and you will have an abundance another sea- 
son, ‘for thousands come from the seed to every 
one from the nuts. 


K« AT THB present high prices for seed 


A 


THE THING THAT COUNTS.—‘Thar’s more 
in the man than thar is in the land.” This is 
the foundation fact. Talk about ‘“one-horse” 
farmers? Any young man of grit and energy 
can have two horses. I had not a cent at the 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


close of the war, but I rented a farm, and went 
in debt for two horses and everything else, and 
at the end of that year I owned everything I had 
bought and owed no man a cent. Worked—of 
course I worked and studied, too, and the morn- 
ing sun never caught me at the house. I had no 
clock, and got up largely by guess and the morn- 
ing star. One morning I was out in the fleld hard 
at work after breakfast, and a neighbor came 
driving by. ‘‘OQut early this morning,” said he. 
{am on my way to catch the 3:30 train, and it is 
now about 3 o’clock.’” Well, I had four meals 
that day, for about daybreak I went to the house 
and got another breakfast. My wife said she 
thought that day was a long time coming. Any 
young man of good character and energy can get 
two horses if he will. Leave the one-horse farm- 
ing to the shiftless fellows that depend on some 
one to ‘‘carry’’ them every year. 


Js 


TO DESTROY MOLES.—Get a pint can of car- 
bon bisulphide from the drugstore. It usually 
sells for 25 cents a pint. Then punch holes along 
the runs in the garden or lawn and put a teaspoon- 
ful in and cover with earth. A pint will clean up 
the moles from a large garden, for I have done it. 


a 


CORN FIRING.—Last fall in driving about the 
country among corn fields with which I was fa- 
miliar, I noticed that every field that had been 
planted on a crimson clover sod was green to the 
ground, and that other fields where no clover had 
been were burnt nearly to the ears. This was be- 
cause the decayed clover had enabled the soil to 
retain moisture in the dry weather. In dry weather 
following heavy rains, corn on light soils will fire 
badly because the growth excited by the rains can 
be no longer maintained owing to the dry con- 
dition of the soil, while with an abundance of 
humus-making material the moisture will be 
maintained and the corn will not suffer. 





Put Peas in Every Vacant Place. 


the three-year rotation with peas in Louis- 

fana reminds me of a remark made by the 
late Mr. Leazar when he was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. I had been urg- 
ing the farmers of North Carolina to use the cow- 
pea more for the feeding of stock and the im- 
provement of the soil. 
day, he said: ‘‘You have run our people in [re- 
dell crazy on peas. They used to grow peas and 
sell them to Louisiana every year, but now they 
say if they are so good for Louisiana, they must 
be good here, and they are keeping the peas at 
home and sowing more of them and feeding the 
hay.” For thirty years I have been urging the 
farmers to plant peas, and I am glad to join with 
Professor Barrow in saying plant peas in every 
vacant place. You will get more corn in a field 
that has peas in it than you will without them, 
and you will help the land at the same time. 
Feed them well with phosphoric acid and potash 
and the peas will do the rest. 


Wie PROFESSOR BARROW says about 





Let Us Grow Our Own Seeds. 





high price of cowpeas? Certainly a South- 
ern farmer should not. The high price is 

largely due to the fact that the wide-awake stock 
feeders in the North have found that cowpea meal 
is a valuable feed. There is also a demand for 
the seed in localities North where it is hard to 
ripen them. Farmers all over the country have 
discovered the value of the Southern peas, and 
the price will never be low again. 

What we should have in every neighborhood is 
a traveling pea threshing outfit that will clean 
the peas for every one from the stored hay. Then, 
too, if we get to growing crimson clover as we 
should we can be independent of the Delaware 
growers. But here, too, the machinery for clean- 
ing out the seed is too expensive to be owned on 
one average farm, but if enough are grown to 
warrant some one investing in a huller and power 
to thresh the seed for the whole section, we can 
get crimson clover seed of our own cheaply. 

But until this is done the best thing is to flail 
out seed enough for your own sowing and sow 
them in the pods. It will take more than twice 
the weight of seed in the rough, but they seem to 
germinate even better than clean seed, as the hulls 
retain moisture. To get the seed the clover 
should be let fully mature in the field and then 
be cut and raked into windrows. Then when dry 
haul to the barn and beat the seed out. 


Wi SHOULD any farmer complain of the 


Meeting Mr. Leazar one > 
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HOW THE MOWING MACHINE WILL HELP. 


Instead of Burning Off the Dry Broomsedge Next Spring, Try TI Ms i 
Cutting If Down This Summer to Lie on and Enrich the Land he Gin that Does Perfect ‘ 


—Follow Naturo’s Lead. 


ie! Work Under All Conditions 
By A. L. French, Byrdville, Va. 


jx ONE WHO loves humus—as fertilizer that you will need to use If weather and labor conditions were always idea), there are several systems 





does the writer—it is a painful when you have burned off this life-| On the market that could handle cotton and produce a fair sample. But ideal 
thing to see the wanton waste giving vegetable matter. And with| Conditions are the exception. Most of the cotton that comes to the ginnery is 

| of vegetable matter that my fellow the vegetable matter incorporated in| €Xceedingly dirty and trashy and much of it is wet. The ordinary system cannot 
| farmers are causing by fire each the soil will come permanent im-| 49 anything with it. It requires the exceptional systein—the Munger System. 
| spring. Nature provement while with the other it is The Munger System thor- 
988 works all summer simply a feed and then hunger of| oyghly cleans and dries the 





; to cover bare land soil again. cotton before it delivers it to 

i with a cover crop. Now do this, my friends, this sum-| the feeders. The process of 

‘ But instead of mer, then get the “old field” into aj handling the cotton in the | 
taking the hint regular rotation, and when you] elevator, separator and dis- i 
and working with “rest” it let it be producing some| tributor, in addition to remov- 
her, man thinks leguminous crop, thus supplying| ing all the trash and dirt, 

: Nature’s way both humus and free nitrogen. Opens up and loosens the 

y causes him too There is $10,000,000 worth of veg-| Cotton, leaving it in the best 

g .much bother, so etable matter burned in the South| possible condition for the 

6 | sd ahi Ne he puts fire to the each spring, and I want you, my Pro-| gins to handle. 

p precious vegetable matter and the gressive Farmer and Gazette reader, 


In cases where the cotton 
t. ashes is all he has left to show for to have no hand in this criminal the 


nature’s year’s work on the “old wastefulness hereafter. So get that ey weraion oF ereranten 
field.’””’ We don’t have any of these mowing machine going this summer Cleaning and drying can be 
1e fields on “Sunny Home Farm,” as and the results will be so gratifying repeated before delivery to 
a- every acre of land is worth some- that you will thank French for call-| the feeders. On this account 
on thing, so we rest our acres by grow- ing your attention to the matter. 











the Munger System can . 
he ing lespedeza, peas, soy beans, crim- Our farmers do not realize the value} handle cotton under any and y s t e baal ut 1t 
ad son clover etc. But you of my read- of a cover for land—both green and} all conditions and is the only 
Je- ers who have these old fields— dry—else there would be more effort| outfit which can. 
to growing little pines and big broom put forth to secure such. It-is an al- sid ; . 
ler straw—that you expect to plow next most unvarying rule that bare land S This IS a ip b ihe very Me pcg br ype bo meng put the Munger 
ire winter and crop the following sum- grows poorer, while shaded land They ser a Class Dy roy weet ginner should study these features carefully. 
an mer, I want to ask you to give heed grows richer. It’s nature’s way. Let’s a ne oe 
yn- to what I tell you now. follow her. We have prepared and copyrighted a handsomely illustrated book on the 
of You will have a good many days Munger System which we will send to those interested. 
be after the crop is laid-by whenyou will The Cotton Crop of 1909. F a 

not be pushed with other work; take m6 gnal figures of the Govern- The Continental Gin Company, 
_ boys me go — into the st — ment place the cotton crop of 1909] Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas. Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
grub = the Sees a oeitn, at 10,315,382 500-pound bales and 
DushSs TARE BFS Lod IBFED tO'CRS WIth ie Yalué ‘of the crép at $819,086,- 
ont a mower. Then when the broom 833. This is 3,271,924 bales or 
uis- straw is about ready to bloom, get 24.1 per cent less cotton than was 


the in there with the mower—having produced in 1908, but the value of 


blades and guard plates sharp—and 7 ‘ FO OF : ' 

the ; : the 1909 crop was $130,858,877 or : COTTON laal 
e of cut everything close to the ground. 19 9 per cent more than that of : 3 
ae If you have any idea of being short 1908 5, ‘ 

are of hay or bedding for your stock the . ? Z Do 





ps ; you haul them to the depot, sell them to the oil mills, and then buy 
0 W- : int , / ash otet The cotton crop of the United : meal and hulls for feed and fertilizer ? 
im- Oe Sone eee ae ee eed ee States, {i 1909, although grown in _ WHY NOT MAKE YOUR MEAL AND HULLS AT THE GIN. 
, you cut. Otherwise—and what will . 24 We build a line of plantation cotton seed mills and separators which can be run 
one a only a part of the Southern States, ‘ in connection with any gin or mill and will grind cotton seed into meal and hulls 
be better for the land the coming _ R fon at the gin. This way saves FREIGHT, saves HAULING, saves - 
Ire- : was about half that of the corn crop, OIL MILL PROFITS and gives you a feed three times as rich in 
aa crop—leave everything as a mulch which is grown everywhere and = . Bhae = fatty matter as the oil mill meal. Write for catalogue and price list. 
<a to protect the land from the direct ee Fale Dee oe : FEARYMAN/ MEG. CO;, Birmindhem, Ala, 
they $100,000,000 more than that of the ee : ee *l | 
rays of the sun, to hold the wate: — 5S 
nust . wheat crop and about double the 
that falls on the land, and to provide _ 
is at a splendid lot of partly decayed ve ReEEs OF TES Oe. CPOR, 
- the ah ae Dp y y & During the last five years the 
etable matter to turn into the land ‘ . 
- the 3 price of cotton has averaged about 
jee when you start your plow next win- / 2 
with é 2 : 11 cents a pound. The average price 
ter. This will take a little figuring : as 
svery ; of cottonseed in 1909 was $27.73 a 
& ahead to get the time to do this and ; amet 
field P ton as .compared with $13.76 in 
rp a secure the yegetable matter in a con- 1906 


ee dition that will in no way injure the The value of a 500-pound bale of : COTTON GINNING MACHINERY, Engines and Boilers 
: coming crop. But it will take a little . 


otash figuring too, to find the money with Page Pays ea Te we Pree ri ; penned pct a0 poorer — 
a : : ‘ : , FOS: Pe e guarantee of our FACTO: AME that quali i 
whieh. 0 DUFCRARS. ChB OOMMDORTIA! 525 39° te iene Sun SUG ee or Ieee Kt has, “MADE” our name, | Durability, Sceebidlive peaecton wat 
While the crop has more than dou- Ma. diately for full Bee ete ee ce 
bled in the last 30 years, this in- 


crease has been due to an increased 








LIDDELL COMPANY, Charlotte, North Caroline 




















of the acreage rather than to any marked 

south- O O 7 n gS increase in yield per acre. \ ° 

rice is The uncertainty of cotton produc-| @ rMitiny, ee : “if : 
stock tion is shown by the facts that the i! 

, meal és ° 399 crop of 1909 as compared with that 

ae Electroid of 1908 was 45.6 less in Louisiana, 

ard to . ? 4.3 per cent 1 i ississippi anc 

ry have is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, vi soe ae toms in Toca Ca . 

s, and Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is }/ine Carolinas and Georgia the crop 

higher in price per square than [| of 1909 was only 6.3 per cent less| —— ————— 

ood is imitations which look similar. than that of 1908. The loss 

clean 


in production for the whole United 


e PNEUMATIC 
Then, ” Electroid States was 24.1 per cent. Louisiana Angle Driv GINNING 

















SYSTEM — 
as we : has suffered most in her cotton pro- } 3 i 
laware is made to use and to last—not to hagas I Cushloned Tremipee tee an Meer inder Pross, 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It | 





BY ENCOURAGING FRIENDLY BACTERIA TO WORK 
FOR YOU. 


Soil Fertility Depends as Much, or More, Upon the Humus and 


the Number of Bacteria in the 


Soil as Upon the Plant Food 


Present—Why Our Soils Are Poor and the Remedy. 


Tait Butler. 


E HAVE STATED that soil 
W\ fertility, in so far as the 
South is concerned, at least, 
is more a biological than a chemical 
problem. By this we mean that the 
problem of putting our soils in suit- 
able condition for friendly ‘‘germs”’ 
to live in is of more immediate im- 
portance than the supplying of chem- 
icals. But this does not mean that 
we do not think chemical or commer- 
cial fertilizers needed. We have no 
patience with those who are crying 
aloud against the use of commercial 
fertilizers. We are not using too 
much commercial fertilizer. We are 
using much of it unwisely and should 
make every effort to gather our own 
nitrogen, but the use of commercial 
fertilizers probably should and will 
increase during the coming years. 


Plant Food Not the Only Thing to 
Consider. 


But while giving much needed at- 
tention to commercial fertilizers, we 
have overlooked and neglected what 
seems to me a much more important 
question—the living part of our soils 
and the part this plays in soil fertil- 
ity. This neglect is due to a number 
of apparent causes, two of which 
seem most prominent. First, the 
chemists and teachers of agriculture 
have not given sufficient regard to, 
or appreciated the full importance of 
the biological side of soil fertility, 
and second, commercial fertilizers are 
easy to obtain and give marked in- 
creases in yields. Practically none 
of us appear to fully realize the 
rapidity with which vegetable and 
other organic matter decays and dis- 
appears from our soil. We might have 
learned this lesson from the fact that 
our upland soils, even in their virgin 
state, are not fertile and do not pos- 
sess that large store of humus found 
in virgin soils elsewhere. Even in 
the great Yazoo Delta of Mississippi 
where the dark colored lands were 
supposed to be abundantly supplied 
with nitrogen, we now find that or- 
ganic matter and the bringing about 
of suitable conditions for bacterial 
life are alone needed to double their 
yields. 

If we could only get free from that 
old and erroneous idea that so-called 
plant food is the whole, or even the 
chief item of soil fertility, and appre- 
ciate the full part living organisms 
play in making any soil productive, 
we would then be in a position to 
make an intelligent start towards 
soil improvement. Friendly bacteria, 
those which aid in making plant 
foods available in the soil, must 
have a soil rich in decaying vegeta- 
ble matter and one well drained. 
The free access of air is usually add- 
ed as a third condition needful for 
the work of friendly bacteria; but 
a soil full of organic matter and well 
drained, will usually be found in that 
mechanical condition which will per- 
mit the free entrance of air. 


Bacteria and Crop Production. 


Investigations by Kinsley, of Kan- 
sas, aS pointed out by Hilgard, show 
that the amount of humus, the crop 
yield, and the number of bacteria in 
a soil majntain a more or less close 
relationship. Kinsley investigated 
the number of bacteria in five fields 
described as follows: 

Field, No. 1 is a black loam eon- 
taining considerable bumus; field 


No. 2 is similar to field 1, but con- 
tains more humus; field No. 3 is a 
thin soil with clay gumbo subsoil; 
fields Nos. 4 and 5 are black loams, 
but not as rich in humus as either 
No. 1 or No. 2. 

The numbers of bacteria in a cube 
of these soils measuring a little over 
one-third of an inch on a side (one 
cubic centimeter) were as follows: 


Noa 1. . 33,931,744 bacteria. 
mo. 2. 53,596,060 bacteria. 
mo: 3. 78,534 bacteria. 
No. 4. 8,643,006 bacteria. 
ING. 6. 3,192,131 bacteria. 
The crops records of these fields 


for ten years were in relation to the 
number of bacteria. Field No. 2 pro- 
duced the most and field No. 3 the 
least. 

When the humus in these soils was 
determined, a similar relationship 
was established: 

No. 1 contained 2.19 per cent of 
humus. 

No. 2 contained 3.07 per cent of 
humus. 

No. 3 containued 1.85 per cent of 
humus. 

It was also found that the number 
of bacteria varied in the same field 
when planted to different crops. For 
instance, a field in timothy and clover 
contained in a given quantity of soil 
1,380,000 bacteria. The same quant- 
ity of soil, from the same field, when 
in alfalfa and clover, contained 21,- 
091,000 bacteria, and when in corn, 
from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bac- 
teria. The rapid decay of vegetable 
matter in our hot and moist climate 
and our torrential rains remove this 
organic matter so quickly from the 
soil that systems of cropping or rota- 
tions which will maintain the humus 
content of the soil in other climates 
are entirely inefficient for Southern 
conditions. In the past we have giv- 
en less attention to maintaining the 
proper soil conditions for bacterial 
life and activity than has been found 
necessary in colder climates; when, 
as a matter of fact, we need to give 
much greater attention to this mat- 
ter because of the heat and moisture 
of our climate. 


How to Supply the Soil With Humus. 


The plowing under and mixing 
with the top 6 to 8 inches of the soil 
of a crop of vegetable matter will do 
more to improve the fertility of any 
properly drained soil than any other 
thing that can be done except the ap- 
plication of a large amount of stable 
manure. In the absence of sufficient 
live stock, with a large area of poor 
or unproductive soils, and the rapid 
loss of organic matter, due to climatic 
conditions above-referred to, we 
must adopt special and energetic 
measures for increasing soil fertility, 
or consume fong years of valuable 
time in our ®perations. Crop rota- 
tions which tend to supply a large 
amount of humus-forming materials 
and the keeping of live stock are very 
much to be desired, but in the de- 
pleted condition of our soils and the 
rapidity with which humus disap- 
pears from them, some more ener- 
getic measures are necessary. In 
view of these facts, the plowing un- 
der of crops grown entirely for sup- 
plying organic matter to the soil will 
frequently prove a good investment. 

We must have this organic matter 
in the soil and cannot afford to wait 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR. 


on the slow processes whieh we have 
used in the past. Supply legume 
crops with phosphoric acid and use 
these for replenishing the depleted 
supply of humus, and _ friendly 
“germs” in untold numbers working 
incessantly will do the work of put- 
ting the plant foods in the soil in 
condition for the growing crops to 
use; but soils devoid of humus or 
saturated for long periods with an 
excess of water will never contain 
these faithful helpers of the farmer. 
In water-logged soils they drown, 
and in soils deficient in humus they 
starve. It is the first duty of the 
farmer to make his soil a desirable 
home for friendly bacteria, because 
this is the first step in increasing soil 
fertility, from which all Southern 
prosperity must come. 





A MONEY SAVER POR FARMERS 


THE HANDY TOBACCO TRUCK 


Hear the Evidence. 

“I am using over fifty Handy Tobacco 
Trucks and when I compare the expense of 
handling my crop now with the former method, 
I must say your invention has been werth 
many thousands of dollars every yt ar to our 
tobacco growers. I am sure that my fifty 
trucks save me ar nually $500.00 in labor on the 
old method, and at least 8500.00 in preventing 
the breaking an‘ bruising of leaves. 

“Being put together with strong bolts it will 
last ten years if kept well greased while using, 
and eheltered when notin use Every tobac- 
co grower should have enough Handy Trucks 
on hand for the tobacco to be put on the stick 

m the truck. Great loss a incurred by 
emptying trucks upon the ground 

“Enough tobacco will be broken to pay for 
a truck in a week’s time. The invention of 
your truck has been a great benefaction to the 
tobacco grower. 

J. J. LAUGHINGHOUSE. 
Greenville, N. C.” 

Besides being a big tobacco farmer Mr. 
Laughinghouse is also Superintendent of the 
North Carolina Penitentiary and the State’s 
farm. He knows what he is talking about. 

Order your truek now—from your jobber or 
dealer or from 


A. G. COX MFG. COMP’Y., 
ea ~——«sEWINTERVILLE, N.C. _ 
oe Se ea 





I can tell who reads the Progres- 
sive Farmer by looking at his farm. 
—F. B. Newell, bedrsisbsoseass N. C. 


Dairy “Supplies © 

















Catalogue ‘‘P-F’’ 
54 Marietta Street, - - Atlanta, Georgia 


Hay Presses 


onderfully durable + 
Highest grade canes ona wotkianaltip. 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 
neat work, capacity and speed, even with 
limited power. Presses adapted to every 
kind of baling. Free catalogue describes 
entire line.—Send for it before you buy. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 64 Tivowi St., Aceany, WY. 




















WATER 
WORKS 
HAY PRESS Best farm press made, 
thousands in use. Over 
400 sold in 8 months. For 10 years 

we've madethem. Shipped on6 days’ 
wal direct from factory. Write for booklet. 
ATKINS HAY PRESS CO., Atlanta, Ga, 














Tested for over25 years. Madein many ae, 
Horse Power, Belt Power and Self-feed At- 

Ets tachment. Simple and Durable with Greatest 
ety Capacity. They make a Profitable Investment. 
We can suit you. Write for Catalog and prices. 


KANSAS CITY MAY PRESS CO. 112 Will St., Kansas City, Mo. 
$ Cl co c 















Continuous Travel. THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 
Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
ting one that is honestly built and will bale 
ickly and economically without break- 
wn or getting out of order. We make this 
Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal, Royal 
cane Junior, Reyal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Write de today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one you should buy. 
CHATTANOOGA 4 IMPLEMENT & ies. Cco., 
Department Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Lightest, Strong- 
est, Cheapest. 














LE HAVE PUT THEIR 
15,000 PPOs THis BUGGY. O. K. 


Buy your Buggy and Harness direct from our fac- 
tory and get it at first cost. No drummer’s expenses, 
jobbers’ commissions, wholesalers’ profits and dealers’ 
enormous profits are added to the price of GOLDEN 
EAGLE VEHICLES. We manufacture and sell 
direct to users, and save our customers $20.00 to $40.00. 
We also sell Harness at cost as an advertisement. 
Mail coupon to.day for 1910 catalog. 

Get our Catalog now for Spring Buying. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


Station 6, 159, Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





Gentlemen: Please mail me postpaid, your new 
5-color 106 page Catalog. 
ENNIS otic cea cknucadacedacnckddauscsawessacss - 
150 Styles in Big Free ee Catalog. P. 0.--------- Bere e ee ae SUALOe onc ac 





























wy SAVES Y you 


GALLOWAY Sco: s2o0 


AVE from $50 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from 
a real engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. No such offer 
as I make on the class of engine I sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 
history. Here is the secret and reason: I turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
enormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. I = them direct to you 
for less money than some factories can make them at actual shop co: 
All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small pea (and I buy my 
material in enormous quantities). 

Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
can get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I'm doing something that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
fobbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 

An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
ft out anywhere in the U.S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of 
similar horse-power that sells for twice as much, ry ms him 


be the judge. Sell your poorest horse and bu 


: Get Galloway’s 
5-H.-P. Only $119.50 


FREE 420m" BOOK 
ENGINE 

four 
Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in 
colors, Santee like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 


showing how I make them and how you can make more money wi 
gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway 00 
675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 








DUNN MACHINERY CO. 
DEDERICK’S 
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Saturday, June 18, 1919.] 
A FIELD OF VETCH AND OATS. 


A Great Combination Crop for the 
Dairyman and Stockman. 


Messrs Editors: I am enclosing 
a photograph of one of my fields of 
vetch, with rye as a support for the 
vetch. This has proven a very profit- 
able field. It came in just as my sil- 
age was running short and I began 
to soil my dairy cows with it. It was 
fed green to mules and horses, too, 
and they did well on it. When the 
rye commence to toughen it was all 
cut for hay. It has yielded three 


in lightly. The yield was enormous. 

When I first sowed vetch I did it 
on a very small scale. I made the 
small piece of ground very rich with 
stable manure, and I fertilized liber- 
ally with phosphoric acid. I got 
good results from the first. Since 
then I have not seeded a field where 
vetch had not previously been grown 
without inoculating with soil from 
an old vetch field. I get heavy yields 
of vetch from old worn land, and 
there is no other crop that builds 
up land so fast. I attribute my suc- 





cess with vetch on these old fields to 


inoculation. 








MR. WILLIAMS’ FIELD 


heavy cuttings, and the ground is 
now ready for a crop of peas. This 
vetch and rye was sown about the 
last of September. The ground was 
well broken with a two-horse plow. 
Four tons of barn-yard manure per 
acre was then spread with manure 
spreader and was harrowed in with 
spike-tooth harrow. We had a good 
rain, and as soon as the ground was 
dry enough, 1% bushels of rye per 
acre was disked in. Twenty pounds 
of vetch was then sowed and brushed 








OF RYE AND VETCH. 


I find vetch and oats a fine combi- 
nation. Mules can do heavy work 
with no other feed but well cured 
vetch and oat hay. It should be cut 
when the oats are just passing the 
dough stage. Wheat, too, is a very 
satisfactory grain to grow with vetch. 
The only trouble with wheat and oats 
with vetch is that but one heavy cut- 
ting can be had. But they are both 
far superior to rye in food value. 

FELIX WILLIAMS. 

Carroll Co., Ga. 








BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


X.—More Queries Answered. 


A correspondent at Wedgeworth, 
Ala., says: ‘‘Write me what is the 
best patent bee hive to use.’ The 
10-frame dovetail hive is the best for 
general purposes, and it is a standard 
with the best bee keepers of this 
country, but there is at present no 
patent on it. Various manufacturers 
make it in different parts of the coun- 
try and it is sold by them and at sup- 
ply houses in leading cities. Look for 
ads in The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette. 

Our correspondent also wants to 
know where he can find the best mar- 
ket for honey. He will doubtless find 
the best at home, as I do, or in the 
nearest large town of his part of the 
country. A manufacturing or mining 
community where there is plenty of 
money, affords an excellent market. 

“How much honey a year can be 
obtained from each colony of bees?”’ 
That depends upon various circum- 
stances. You may get nothing, and 
you may get ten dollars worth, ac- 
cording to your care and skill in 
Managing your bees. Much also de- 
pends upon having the best appli- 
ances as well as upon the locality. 

“How much money do you think 
there is in bees?’ For people who 
do not try to keep them right, there 
is but little money or none at all. For 
the accomplished bee keeper, in a 
g00d honey section, there may be as 
much as three thousand dollars a 
year. The conditions and the man 
determine results in this, just as in 
all other kinds of business. 

A North Carolina correspondent 
wants to know the best way to hive 
bees to make them stay in the “gum.”’ 
There is no special art about this, ex- 


cept to give your bees a good hive 


and comfortable quarters. The hive 
should be sheltered from the hot sun 
and free from the filth of former in- 
habitants. There was an old idea 
that rubbing the inside of a hive with 
peach leaves kept the swarm from 
absconding, but there seems to be 
little, if anything, in it. To take a 
frame of uncapped brood from an oid 
hive and place it in the middle of 
the new one does seem to have a good 
effect in retaining the new swarm. 
It naturally would. Even an empty 
comb would not be without influence. 
After all, bees rarely abscond. We 
never lost but one colony in that way. 


T. C. KARNS. 
Powell Station, Tenn. 





Corn Smut. 


A correspondent wants to know, “If 
treating oats and wheat with blue- 
stone, or formalin, will prevent smut 
would it not prevent smut on corn 
too?” 

The smut of corn is not introduc- 
ed with the seed as is the case with 
oats and wheat. It is pretty gener- 
ally agreed that probably the only 
mode of infection is from the ger- 
mination of the smut spores on the 
soil and the infection being blown to 
the growing plants. 





New Idea in Wheat Growing. 


Mr. James E. Gettys, who lives 
some five miles southeast of York- 
ville, has a field of wheat five or 
six acres in extent, that attracts the 
attention of passers along the road. 
It is unusually good, and its excel- 
lenee is attributed to the method of 
seeding. It was drilled in between 
cotton rows last fall before the cot- 
ten was picked, and was ready to 








Buy Soda 


exposed soda crackers. 


you buy them. 
package. 


The Right Way to 


—and the simplest way. Ask for 
them by name—and the goodness 
will take care of itself. 


Uneeda 
« * 
Biscuit 
Then, no more broken, soggy, stale or 


in individual packages that hold just enough 
for each soda cracker occasion. 
Whole when you open the 
Crisp as you eat them. 

A number of five cent packages of 
Uneeda Biscuit is a wiser purchase than a 
quantity of ordinary soda crackers in wooden 
box or paper bag. Never sold in bulk. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


















Crackers 





Buy 





Uneeda Biscuit come 


Fresh when 








Not sold 
under any 
other name. * 








LIGHT-RUNNING 


The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
perior wearing qualities. All partsare interchangeable, can be 
renewed at any time. Ball bearings of superior quality. 


Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No. 21 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CoO., Orange, Mass. 
















TRADE MARK 
REGISTEREQ, 
No other 
like it. 
No other 
as good. 

Warranted for All Time 





Established Over Half A Century 





you Wish on 


A Year’s Free Trial 

————— 

giving you easy terms of your own choice, 
and two years’ credit if needed. We 
positively save you one-half or more 
on a high grade, sweet toned, durable 
Cornish piano or organ because we sell to you 


Direct From The Factory As Low 


A Quarter Of A Million Ine Use 


We place a 





piano or organ in your home, freight paid if 








a 
Sre interested in— 
viawooe cress. CORNISH € 





As Any Dealer Can Buy 
Every instrument is bonded 
against defect. The mew Corn most 
beautiful piano and organ catalog issued, shows 
the choicest of our 50 latest styles and explains 
things you ought to know whether you buy from us 
orelsewhere. The book is yours for the asking. 
Write for it now and mention the instrument you 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
Established Over Fifty Tears. 


for 25 years 
ish book, ‘che. 








come on as soon as the cotton pick- 
ers were out of the way. Shortly 
after the wheat got up the cotton 
stalks were knocked out of the way, 
and the wheat, with every advantage 
of early fall sowing, is now promis- 
ing to make as good a yield as if it 
had had the entire soil to itself from 
the beginning. This idea has been 


practiced throughout the neighbor- 
hood during the past few years with 
much success.—Yorkville Enquirer. 





All over the South there are thou- 
sands of acres of the most fertile 
soil, now valueless, which by proper 
drainage could be converted into 
fields of unsurpassed productivity. 
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Let us prove 
save you 


this Elegant Piano 


Prove it, mind you—not merely talk 
about it or claim it—but PROVE IT. 
Weclaim to sell you a $400 piano for 
$297, ‘‘ Butisita $400 piano?’’ A fair 
question. We answer—it is a $400 piano. 

Value in a piano is deter- 
mined by cone and action. 
Asweet, clear tone, ‘‘sing- 
ing tone,'’ as it is called, 
and a smooth, even touch 
—these make pianos good. 

The case is a pleasing 
covering for the ‘‘ works.’’ 
An expensive case adds to 
the cost, but it can never 
make a piano good. Do 
you agree so far? Well, 
then, read this. It is 

style in Mahogany, 


ou R PROOF Wainut or Oak 


Tampa, Fla., Feb. 7, 1910. 
LUDDEN & BATES, S. M. H., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Gentlemen—I am the owner of Ludden & 
Bates Piano No. 111, in Rosewood case, and 
I take pleasure in mentioning that it has a 
good, clear tone and a smooth, even touch, 
notwithstanding it was bought of you 25 or 
27 years ago, during which time it has had 
constant service—considered by many an 
extraordinary amount of hard usage. 

This instrument has served two genera- 
tions of our immediate family in a most sat- 
isfactory way, and we have no idea of part- 
ing with it for any other piano. 

H.V. COARSEY. 

I have tried the piano and find it as men- 
tioned above. 

ALICE ETHERIDGE BECK, 
Graduate of the Barili School of Music, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





This beautiful 


More than a quarter of a century's use! 
Is not use the best proof of value? What 
have you in your home that has been in 
Constant use 27 years? How many of your 





LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 


if In any of the following cities—Savannah, Auusta, Macon, Ga., Jacksonville, Tampa, Fle., or Wilmington, N.C., 
call at our branch stores—but 'n co:respondence save timo by addressin_ us at Atlanta 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 





that we DO 
$103 on 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 











friends have pianos of other makes that 
have withstood such ‘‘ constant service?’ 

No. 111 was one of our first pianos. 
To-day they are up to nearly 20,000. We 
are giving you better pianos to-day than 
ever, because we ‘“‘know 
how'’ better, and there 
has been great progress in 
piano construction since 
No. 111 was built. 

If you want additional 
proof, compare our piano, 
point by point, with 
pianos selling for $400 
and more—special steel 
and copper wound strings, 
double repeating action, 
balanced scale, light, even 

touch, seasoned sounding 
/ board, ivory keys, hand- 
some stool and scarf free. 

Under our Club Plan, 
we sell you this piano for $297, you paying 
us only $10 down. We ship the piano at 
once and give you 10 days’ free trial. 


LIFE INSURANCE PLAN 

An additional and special protection is 
that, in the event of your death, your fam- 
ily is given a receipt in full—no more pay- 
ments—no chance to burden your estate. 

Wealso give free a complete and valua- 
ble course of lessons on piano playing and 
technique. a: 

Send to-day for our Piano Book, It ex- 
plains in full our Club Plan of 100 mem- 
bers, which makes it possible for us to save 
you $103 on our $400 piano—tells you 
how to judge pianos as a musician would, 
and makes you better acquainted with this 
sterling, 40-year-old music house 


71 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 














is the best insurance. 


of the fires start on the roof, but New Century 
Metal shingles are absolutely fire-proof and will pro- 
tect your building from flying sparks and cinders—will 
also reduce cost of your fire-insurance— a fact well worth con- 
sidering when figuring the cost of a new roof. 
Our Shingle Book No. 25 is handsomely illustrated and tells 
all about these shingles. 


any other grate on the market. 


Cahill Grates and be sure you buy no other. 
Sanitary Ceilings. Southern Ornamental Metal Ceilings are 
Fire-proof, Rat, Mouse and Vermine-proof. Write for prices and 
Made in the beautiful Louis XIV and Colonial 
designs—will add a hundred per cent to the beauty of the room. 
We Manufacture all kinds of Sheet Metal Building 
Material. Also Architectural Cast and Wrought 
Iron Work. Write for pri 


CHATTANOOGAROOFINS = Fouiary Co. 
: TENN. 


full information. 


CHATTANOOGA 










MYERS 

ey “QUICK” Sewing 
' Awl; mends harness 

or anything. Lock 
stitch. Introductory 
price for thirty days, 
7Sc., post-paid. 

WM. R. BRANCH 
Wholesale Eastern Agent 


2 So. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 














BEEKEEPING its pleasures and _ profits, is the 
theme of that excellent and hand- 

illustrated magazine, GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE. We send it for six months on trial for 
twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64-page 
book on sad car bee szoply catsieg. te all 
who name this paper. THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
Box 74, Medina, Ohio. 





aced be Aitoy ate 
tsand all flies, 
Neat, clean, ornamen- 
tal, convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. 
Made cf metal, cannot 
4 spill or tip over, will net 
soil or injure anything. 
4 Guaranteed effective. 
Of all or sent 

| prepaid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 

150 DeKalb Ave. 

N.Y. 





Write for a copy now—we mail it free. 
Our Cahill Grates will give more heat for less money than 





75% 


Ask your dealer to show you 


ces. 





7 Per Cent. Interest on Your 
Money 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
mer and Gazette readers in North 
Carolina and adjoining states by a 
thoroughly gilt-edgedinvestment of 
which we shall be glad to farnish 

articulars. No one not interested 
in farming wanted, and no one out- 
side the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Tennessee. Address 


The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

















NOTICE TO -MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H Motl y Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., to 
furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably | »w price 
These are high grade goods. Send your order 
direct to Factory, or through yourS.B A. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A. 
Sanford, N. C. 


ijslightly darkened room. 


I DUNNO WHY 


They set the music to 


An’ the sun’s a blazin’ jewel in 
The drowsy dreams 


They set the music to 


Birds where blooms 
Let my soul the words 


THE RURAL PHILOSOPHER. 


they blame me kaze I’m lazyin’ along, 
List’nin’ to the river as it ripples out a song; 
I’m right in line with Scripter—an’ the text I could repeat— 
“Considerin’ the lilies’’ while they’re winnowin’ the wheat! 


The river an’ the mockin’ birds, 
The cattle bells a-ringin’, 


my words— 


I let em do the singin’! 


When the trees are bowin’ ‘“‘Howdy!”’ as the summer winds go by, 


the middle o’ the sky, 


I dunno why they blame me if a shady place I keep, 
Where I breathe the breath o’ blossoms on a bed o’ daisies deep! 


The river and the mockin’ birds, 


are bringin’ 
my words— 


I let ’em do the singin’! 


The toilers they are toilin’ for the wealth their arms can hold, 
But—let me have the lilies, an’ I’ll let ’em take the gold! 

A brother to the blossoms, a friend to flowers an’ stream— 
The toiler for the toilin’ an’ the dreamer for the dream! 


Green hills an’ meadows sweet, 


are swingin’, 
repeat 


An’ you may do the singin’! 


—Frank L. Stanton. 








ment They Demand. 


into the world die before they 
are five years of age. This ter- 
rific death rate is largely due to im- 
proper food, air and water. Weak 
organisms and contagious diseases, 
combined with inefficient nursing, 
also help to swell this death rate. 

To be able to recognize first symp- 
toms of disease, to know how to deal 
with emergency cases promptly and 
intelligently should be an important 
part of a mother’s equipment of 
knowledge. 

When the baby droops and is un- 
interested in the things about it; 
when it will not play; when it calls 
for something which, when given, it 
pushes away in disgust; when it 
gives away to sudden gusts of anger; 
then the mother should recognize 
that her baby is sick. 

The doctor may be miles away. 
If so, all the more reason then for 
intelligent understanding of symp- 
toms on the part of the mother. 
Prompt, intelligent action may bring 
the baby back toward sound health, 
even before the doctor arrives. 


The Sick Room Should Be Kept Cool 
and Rather Dark. 


On the first appearance of illness, 
the child should be placed in a cool, 
The tem- 
perature should be kept at about 58 
to 60 degrees and to determine just 
the degree of coolness a thermome- 
ter is necessary. A room thermom- 
eter, a fever thermometer and a bath 
thermometer should be a part of 
every mother’s nursery equipment. 
An ordinary thermometer for the 
room can be had for 35 cents, a first- 
class fever thermometer for $1 and 
a bath thermometer for from 50 to 
75 cents. These three articles cost 
a trifle more than the price of a 
doctor’s visit and in the hands of an 
intelligent mother will save the price 
of many visits. Sick rooms are 
usually kept too hot and too light. 
Light is usually beneficial when the 
child is recovering, but in the first 
stages of illness it needs the cool 
quiet of a slightly darkened room 


QO NE-HALF OF the children born 














NURSING AIDS FOR THE SICK CHILD. 


Some of the Things That Will Make fllness Less Serious and 
Recovery More Rapid—Some Common Ailments and the Treat- 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 


—always being sure that the child’s 
face is away from the light. 


Reducing High Temperatures. 


Quick action to reduce the tem- 
perature is the first duty. This may 
be accomplished by a cold ‘‘pack,”’ 
—that is, cloths wrung from very 
cold water or bags filled with shaved 
ice,—placed under the child’s head 
and upon the forehead. The cooling 
of the blood in the brain will send 
the cool waves to the heart and 
thence throughout the fevered body. 
A cold sponge bath of the entire body 
will often reduce the high tempera- 
ture. Incipient fevers preceding the 
real development of the disease 
should be checked. The mental atti- 
tude of the baby, that is, extreme 
fretfulness and nervousness, often 
precede the first appearance of dis- 
ease, even two or three days before 
the nature of the disease can be de- 
termined. It is frequently the right 
thing to bathe the baby showing 
signs of illness in a lukewarm batb. 
Remove all the clothing and note if 
there is any rash upon the body. If 
there are rash symptoms, the warm 
water will help to bring it out. In 
the various rashes from which young 
children suffer there is often a fear 
of washing the skin surface lest the 
rash be driven in. There is no ground 
for this complaint, even if the dis- 
ease be measles. If only small parts 
of the body be sponged at a time, 
there is nothing to fear even from 
frequent washing, and the passing of 
the wet sponge frequently over the 
body is a great comfort when the 
skin is burning with fever. Where 
there are no special disease symp- 
toms and the baby is fretful from 
weariness, often produced by too 
much attention from ‘‘doting’’ par- 
ents and friends, the lukewarm 
sponge bath will be found to be a 
wonderful “‘pacifier.”’ 


Helps in Determining the Trouble. 


The cry of a sick baby is often a 
characteristic sign as to the location 
of the trouble. If the baby has 
stomach ache the cry is loud and long. 
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The baby usually sheds tears also. A 
never-failing symptom is the ten- 
dency to draw the knees up to the pit 
of the stomach. This habit is in 
itself sufficient indication as to where 
the pain is. 

On the contrary, a baby suffer- 
ing with pains in the head utters 
piercing cries, shrieks or low moans, 
often dozing off into light sleep fol- 
lowed by sudden waking and piere- 
ing shrieks. Inflammation of the 
lung tissues cuts off the crying of a 
sick baby. The wails are short and 
usually follow long breaths or a 
rasping cough. 

The bowel passages give early in- 
dications that all is not well with 
the baby. Loose green passages 
show that the baby is in need of a 
doctor. This is the earliest sign of 
one of the serious diseases of babies 
and demands immediate medical at- 
tention. Quick regulation of loose 
bowels may be had by restricting the 
child’s diet to rice or barley gruel. 
If there is a tendency to vomit, stop 
all food and give a dose of mild 
physic as castor oil or syrup of rhu- 
barb. After the stomach has been 
rested for an hour or two a single 
teaspoonful of cold water may be 
given. If this is retained, it may be 
followed in 10 or 15 minutes by an- 
other. This method may be used 
with children beyond the teething 
period, followed with cold barley 
water, small quantities of beef tea or 
chicken broth. Small quantities, 
cold, given without moving or dis- 
turbing the child are the important 
things to. remember. 

If the bowels are restricted and 
the passages infrequent, an injection 
of warm water slightly mixed with 
the suds of castile soap will usually 
relieve the difficulty. This may be 
given twice a day until the bowels 
return to normal condition. 


How to Tell Measles, Scarlet Fever 
and Chickenpox. 


Pashes should be constantly 
watched for and since most of the 
eruptive diseases have distinct 
characters it is well to be able to 
recognize these characters in their 
early stages. The rash of measles 
consists of a number of dark red 
spots, in many instances running 
into each other. They are just seen 
about the face and on the forehead, 
near the roots of the hair and are 
preceded by running of the eyes and 
nose with all the signs of a severe 
cold. 

Scarlet fever does not show sepa- 
rate spots in the rash, but presents 
a general red color of the skin. In 
the early stages the rash appears 
about the neck and chest, later upon 
the face. Sore throat usually marks 
the beginning of this disease. 


Chickenpox spots are smaller than 
those of measles and do not ‘run so 
much together. They appear prompt- 
ly upon the entire body, later be- 
coming watery blisters. A high 
fever is the first symptom of the be- 
ginning of chickenpox. : 

The first need of any child, sick 
or well, is fresh air. The sick room 
Particularly should be thoroughly 
clean and well ventilated. Unneces- 
Sary clothing or furniture or soiled 
Pieces of carpet have no place in the 
sick room. The bed as well as body 
linen should be changed as often as 
Possible, airing the fresh articles well 
before using. In making changes of 
clothing or bed linen the child should 
be disturbed as little as possible. 





Reassuring. 


Robbie ran into the sewing-room 
and cried: “Oh, mama! There’s a 
man in the nursery kissing Fraulein!’ 

Mamma dropped her sewing and 
rushed for the stairway. 

“April fool!” said Robbie, gleeful- 


1; “Tas 
*y. It’s only papa.’’—-Everybody’s 
Magazine. 








“WHY DON’T 
OUR UGLY HOME. 
What Shall We Do With It and What 
Will It Cost?—No. 3. 








The wire for the garden fence will 
cost $3.50 per 100 feet for a 6-foot 
width. The garden being secure 
from visits of chickens, my next ef- 
fort would be directed to the front 
yard. The best that can be accom- 
plished at this season is to lay off the 
grounds and if the man and boy help 
is not plentiful and willing, I should 
limit the size. This space I should 
have staked off, plowed and planted 
in cowpeas as soon as possible. At 
my earliest opportunity I should 
take a walk into the nearby woods 
and make selections of young sap- 
lings for transplanting to my home 
grounds in the autumn. I often won- 
der why more of the native flowering 
trees are not used more extensively 
—the dogwood, redbud or Judas 
tree and crab apple. The maple is a 
rapid grower, hence I should try to 
have several maples. The elms and 
oaks are slow of growth; but it will 
be a good plan to use these trees 
also in our groups of foliage. 

MRS. STEVENS. 





Two Home-Made Fireless Cookers. 


Numerous models of fireless cook- 
ers are upon the market which are 
made with hay, ground cork, excel- 
sior or alfalfa. These can be secured 
at various prices, some of them be- 
ing rather expensive to purchase 
without knowing whether or not the 
service will prove satisfactory. 

An experiment, pretty sure to give 
good results, may be tried by util- 
izing an old trunk or any box of suit- 
able dimensions. This should be 
lined with layers of newspapers or 
abestos and the space filled with ex- 
celsior, mineral wool, hay or any 
other insulating material, packed 
tightly to prevent the air from reach- 
ing the kettles in which the food is 
cooked. Space for the kettles is 
made in the form of nests into which 
they are exactly fitted. Granite ket- 
tles are best for the purpose, with- 
out handles, and with covers which * 
fit close, to prevent evaporation and 
consequent loss of heat. Unless the 
covers are fitted into the kettles it 
is well to have clamps for holding 
them securely in position. 

If a trunk of ordinary size be used, 
there is abundant space for two ket- 
tles, in which case it well to have 
separate cushions made of bed tick- 
ing and filled with excelsior or hay, 
to place over the kettles, and fill 
closely all the intervening space. 

To avoid loss of heat, it is essen- 
tial that the cooker be left unopened 
after the food has been placed there- 
in, until it is desired to remove the 
kettles. It is therefore imperative 
that a separate cushion be provided 





YOU TALK?” 





for each kettle, so that the contents 
of one may be removed, without dis- 
turbing the other.—Farmer’s Voice. 





Eliminating Non-Essentials. 


A certain woman had her drawing- 
room so filled with bric-a-brac that 
it was only with the greatest caution 
that one could go about the room 
without injuring some piece of it. 
It was the.constant care of this 
woman to add to, arrange and ex- 
ploit this collection, and her life was 
so absorbed in this occupation that 
she had no time for a needed kind- 
ness, or to read a helpful book, or to 
speak on enlightening subjects. She 
was a complete slave to the unes- 
sential. 

Of course, the reason why non-es- 
sentials should be eliminated is that 
the clearness of brain, the concen- 
tration of mind, the strength of 
heart and hand, that are essentials 
and make for essentials, are by them 
entirely hindered or rendered wholly 
or in part ineffective and inadequate 
for the task in hand—the making of 
a happy and successful life. The 
gardener who is master of his busi- 
ness prunes away many small ten- 
drils from the tree that the life and 
sap and growing forces may not be 
diverted from the fruit-producing 
branches. Many a bud and offshoot 
from the rosebush is removed that 
thereby all the nourishment may be 
conserved to make the perfect blos- 
som. What girl or boy brought up 
on a farm has not been set to “thin 
out the beet bed?’”’ Too many plants, 
if allowed to grow in the bed, would 
have so exhausted the earth nourish- 
ment as to have rendered the whole 
of the vegetables small and unsatis- 
factory. 

Whether life is to be a failure or 
a success depends very largely on 
whether we allow the non-essentials 
to choke and hinder and divert the 
soul forces, or we cut them back, 
weed them out, allowing the nour- 
ishment to go to the perfection of 
the fruit, the consummate flower of a 
symmetrical soul.—Delineator. 





Church Co-Operation. 


In a large number of communi- 
ties we find from three to five 
churches within easy reach of each 
other, where the community cannot 
adequately support more than one or 
two. As a member of one of the 
orthodox churches, I feel compelled 
to say that it seems to me that the 
various churches, instead of trying to 
rival each other in such communities 
as these, should co-operate with each 
other in strengthening the church or 
churches already existing. Let the 
weaker ones give way to the stronger 
ones and assist them to meet all the 
religious conditions necessary. This 
is being done in the mission field, 








why should it not be done in the 
home field? It is sad’ to relate that 
in not a few of these small communi- 
ties where three or four churches 
already exist, there stands nearby 
one wretched, unpainted, unhealthy, 
inadequate schoolhouse. I do not 
take much stock in that kind of 
Christianity which builds three or 
four churches in a community and 
forces children to attend such school- 
houses.—Hon. J. D. Eggleston. 





To Clean Picture Frames. 


When cleaning gilt frames the im- 
portant thing to keep in mind is to 
clean only a small piece at a time. 
Take a teacupful of good vinegar to 
a pint of cold water; after removing 
all dust from the frame brush it 
quickly up and down with a soft 
shaving brush dipped into this— 
squeeze each time it is dipped; final- 
ly wipe with a soft cloth and the re- 
sult will be most gratifying. 





And That’s Going Some. 


A teacher in a New England gram- 
mar school found the subjoined facts 
in a composition on Longfellow, the 
poet, written by a fifteen-year-old 
girl: 

“Henry W. Longfellow was born 
in Portland, Maine, while his par- 
ents were travelling in Europe. He 
had many fast friends, among whom 
the fastest were Phoebe and Alice 
Cary.’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 











IN EVERY 
TOWN 


To Purchase Their Household Supplies 

te a By Our 
Factory to-Family 
Plan 


You can re- 
duce your liv- 
ing expenses 
one half by pur- 
chasing direct 
from the Manu- 
facturer. When 
you buy of a re- 
tailer the price 
you pay must 
cover his and 
other middle- 
y some Quartered men’s profits, 
Ovk Rocker given losses, etc. By 
with a $10.00 order of Pap- dealing direct 
worth Products. with the Manu- 

facturer you 
save these expenses and receive double value 
for your money. With every $19 order for your 
products, including Teas. ¢ offees, Extracts, 
pices, Laundry and Tailet Soaps, etc, you 
receive a premium that would cost $10.00 at re- 
tail. Jen’t this an easy way to save? 

OUR SP&CIAt OFFER. 

At the present time we are making a Special 
Offer of $5.00 in CASH or FIVE EXTRA CER- 
TIFICATES to Club Secretaries for each new 
club-of-ten. This 5.00 is absolutely free and 
JUST THAT MUCH MORE than is given by 
any other company. 

Our illustrated catalogue and full informa- 
tion regarding our plan mailed free upon re- 





quest. Write to-day. 
PAPWORTH CO., 











524St Marks Ave., - - - Syracuse, N. Y. 





This ROSE Machine For Only $10.75 


It is guaranteed for 10 years. Let us send you 
this elegant sewing machine for a 90 days’ free 
trial—if you do not think it is worth every penny 
of $25, although it costs you only $10.75, then return 

at our expense, and we will refund your money. 

We Prepay Freight in Southern States. 

It’s positively the greatest sewing machine bar- 
gain of the 20th century—noiseless, easy-running 
and has the latest improvements. The reason we 
can give this extraordinary value is because we 
sell DIRECT toyou. Noretailer’s profit, no agent’s 
commission, no collector’s salary. 

Furthermore, we’re offering this machine at an 
unusually small margin of profit, so as to be able 
to sell tremendously many. That’s our motto: 

“BIG SALES AND SMALL PROFITS.” 

Send your order today—or if you want more 
information. write for our free Sewing Machine 
Catalog, No D Do it now, 


RANDOLPH ROSE COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 


HE PROGRESSIVE Farmer and Gazette pre- 
pares the way for almost every agency of 
progress in rural betterment. Mr. M. J. 

Hendricks, Cana, N. C., a demonstration agent, 
writes: ‘I find as I travel over the county that 
the farmers that have been reading your paper are 
enthused over farming and are ready to enlist in 
the demonstration work, and are the ones that 
are doing the best farming.’’ Of the same tenor 
is this remark of Mr. A. H. Rabalais, Plancheville, 
La.: “I think if every farmer of my section 
would read The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
my task as a demonstration agent would be very 
light.” Mr. C. J. Hughes, Yorkville, S. C., also 
writes: ‘‘Where the farmers read your paper, I 
don’t have any trouble with them.” 
& 

If our ‘Educational Special’ next week will 
only interest you a little more in the schools your 
children attend, make you a little more ready to 
co-operate with their teacher, and a little bit more 
enthusiastic about longer terms and better schocl- 
houses—if it will only help you to see a little 
more clearly that education is the greatest of all 
the problems we have to solve, and that your chil- 
dren, and all other children, are entitled to the 
very best training that circumstances and condi- 
tions will permit, it will be of far more value to 
you than would anything we could say about how 
to do even the most important farm work. 

& 

The Charlotte Chronicle says the first thing the 
next Legislature should do ,.should be to pass the 
hill for the Torrens System of registering land 
titles and have it at work before the session ad- 
journs. The movement is undoubtedly growing 
rapidly in popularity, and every candidate for the 
Legislature should be asked to support it. 

& 

We have a request for a cut of the split-log 
drag. This has been printed in The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette a number of times, and it 
should not be necessary to republish it now. 
However, any farmer who is at all interested in 
the spit-log drag can send a postal to his Con- 
gressman or the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and get a free copy of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 321, ‘“‘The Use of the Split-Log Drag on 
Earth Roads,’’ which covers the whole subject. 











If you are interested in getting good roads for 
your community, it may be worth while to ask 
at the same time for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 
311 on “Sand-Clay and Burnt-Clay Roads,” and 
No. 338, ‘“Macadam Roads.” 

& 

The Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch deserves 
much credit for the attention it is giving to the 
agricultural and industrial development of the Old 
Dominion. A recent issue contains the inspiring 
story of how Mr. T. O. Sandy took an old farm 
cropped till it would not pay for working and 
built it up to one of the best in the State, and 
a readable write-up of the Demonstration Work in 
Virginia, of which Mr. Sandy is the efficient head. 
It will be a great day for the South when there 
is a general recognition of the fact that upon the 
fertility of Southern lands the permanent pros- 
perity of the South must be builded. 
of 

One of our progressive county exchanges calls 
the attention of its readers to the possibilities of 
the gasoline engine for breaking land, and con- 
trasts methods in the South with those in the 
West. This is all very well, but we shall not 
jump from the one-horse plow to the traction en- 
gine. Few farms are in condition to permit the 
most profitable use of the big tractors; but 
there are few farms where a good two- or three- 
horse plow would not help to greater prosperity. 
Let us make the three-horse plow the rule, and 
then the traction engine will come as the lands are 
prepared for its profitable use. 

& 

We are going to begin shortly—possibly next 
week—a series of articles on the eradication of 
the cattle tick. There are few more important 
subjects before Southern farmers just now, and 
we wish to make in these articles a direct and 


convincing appeal to every farmer who lives in 
tick-infested territory to join in this great work 
and help remove this unnecessary burden from 
the shoulders of the South. 
& 

The papers of Anson County, N. C., are setting 
a good example for other Southern papers by 
carrying on a campaign in behalf of dairying. 
They are not only printing articles to show the 
advantages of the county for dairying, but they 
offer cream separators as prizes to those sending 
in the largest number of subscribers. 

ad 

In Iowa, the last census year, the expenditure 
for fertilizers was only $1 per farm; in Illinois, 
$3, and Indiana, $7, while in Virginia the cost 
was $22; North Carolina, $20; South Carolina, 
$29; Georgia, $26; Alabama, $12; Mississippi, 
$4; Louisiana, $9; Arkansas, $1, and Tennessee, 
$4. The expenditure in all these States has in- 
creased very much in the last ten years. 





Strikes at the Root of an Evil. 


ONGRESSMAN C. B. RANDELL, of Texas, 
C writing in reply to our letter asking him to 
support legislation needed for the develop- 


ment of agriculture, presents a matter of great 
importance as follows: 


“T have been endeavoring for some years 
to pass a law prohibiting Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from receiving gifts, or employ- 
ment, or compensation from public service 
corporations, or any person interested in leg- 
islation during their term of office. This 
strikes at the root of a great evil. As long 
as the great moneyed combinations, com- 
monly called trusts, have the privilege, and 
they exercise it, of employing the public ser- 
vants whose duties it is to make the laws, 
how can they expect remedial legislation? 
If the farmers will take up this question and 
drive the employes and beneficiaries of the 
trusts out of Congress, there will be no trou- 
ble in getting all of the helpful legislation 
for which they have been working so hard 
and so long.” 


Mr. Randall’s ideas are forcefully, but none too 
forcefully put—and farmers everywhere should 
support his idea. We should also end the prac- 
tice of depending upon corporation attorneys for 
the bulk of the membership of our State Legisla- 
tures. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


The Southern Farmer and the Tax 
on Colored Oleo. 


HE METHODS of the millionaire packers 

and the Southern cotton oil interests, in 

their efforts to influence legislation on the 
oleomargarine question, are just such as one 
would expect from those who champion the cause 
of a food product which masquerades under false 
colors. A certain Mississippi cotton oil manufac- 
turer has been writing the press of his and other 
States soliciting its aid in securing legislation 
which will the better enable oleomargarine to be 
sold as butter. He distinctly states that his let- 
ter is not for publication, but to induce others to 


do that which he has not the courage to do, an- 
tagonize the agricultural interests of the South; 
and when his position is made untenable by a 
plain statement of unanswerable facts, and the 
use of his letter is asked for publication, he shows 
the real characteristic of the product he cham- 
pions, in the following: ‘Of eourse, I question 
the accuracy of your so-called facts, and think 
your deductions illogical; at the same time, I 
have neither the time nor the inclination to enter 
into a journalistic argument over this or any other 
question.’’ 

No “time nor inclination” to come out in the 
open and meet the facts in the ease, but both the 
time and the inclination to write long letters try- 
ing to induce others to attempt to do that which 
he himself has neither the courage nor the ability 
to do. 

For what are the cotton oil interests of the 
South making this desperate effort to put a 
fraudulent product of the millionarie packers in 
competition with the honest farm product, butter? 

In 1908, the oleomargarine made contained 11.2 
per cent cottonseed oil. This cottonseed oil in 
cleomargarine amounted to less than 1 per cent 
of the cottonseed oil produced and the price re- 
ceived for it to the magnificent proportions of 14 
cents for each acre planted in cotton. On the 
strength of this, the cotton oil interests are mov- 
ing, heaven and earth, as far as they are able, to 
secure legislation which will enable oleomargarine 
to the better masquerade as butter, by removing 
the 10-cent tax which oleomargarine colored in 
imitation of butter should now legally pay. The 
pity of the whole miserable business is that they 
have duped many Southern Congressmen, com- 
mercial bodies and newspapers into believing that 
it is to the interest of the South to champion the 
cause of a product which never has, and is not 
now, being sold for what it really is, but is mas- 
querading under false colors and sold as butter. 

The interest of the cotton oil manufacturers 
and the Southern people is on the side of honest 
food products and the building up of our dairy and 
live stock interests. Improved soil fertility and 
larger crop production must come to the South 
through a larger live stock industry. The sale 
of cottonseed meal to feeders and the encourage- 
ment of the dairy and other live stock interests 
are worth a thousand times more to the cotton oil 
manufacturers and the Southern cotton farmers 
than the pittance received from the sale of cot- 
ton oil to go into colored oleomargarine to be 
fraudulently sold as butter. 





A Thought for the Week 


great nations is so well circumstanced as the 

United States of America. We are remote 
in distance and separated by oceans from other 
nations, so that if one of them were to attack us 
it would be fighting at long range, and it is ob- 
vious that such fighting is most exhaustive and at- 
tended with the least probabilities of success. Of 
course, the same rule would obtain against us 
were we to undertake an aggressive war, but an 
aggressive war assumes no desire for peace. In 
a defensive war our location is a great defense. 
In the second place, our resources of men and 
material are such as to almost guarantee against 
any attack. Whatever advantage might enure to 
any nation by reason of its larger armament would 
be only temporary in its nature and would soon 
be exhausted by the enormous resources of this 
country. In the third place, no nation is in such 
a financial condition. Our debt, compared with 


ig LEAD in the cause of peace no one of the 


that of other great nations, is small, and if we 
had not been foolish enough to squander money 
in ironeclads and army we might now be a nation 
without a debt.—The late Judge David J. Brewer 
of United States Supreme Conrt in address June 
12, 1909. 
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WHAT I SAW IN THE MIDDLE WEST.—V. 


CLARENCE POE. 














Remus would say. With this article I shall 

conclude my comments on the things we of 
the South can learn from our Western brethren, 
although I may have something to say next week 
on ‘‘What the South Can Learn From New Eng- 
jand,” setting forth some ideas gleaned on my re- 
cent trip to Massachusetts. 

& 

“Of course, the West is rich and has all the ad- 
vantages you have been discussing,” some of my 
friends have said, ‘‘but the Southern soil is not 
naturally so fertile; and shall we not be forever 
handicapped right here?” 

My answer is, that I don’t think so. In almost 
every case it is true that ‘‘thar is more in the man 
than thar is in the land,’’ and John Stuart Mill 
gives a striking illustration when he tells us that 
Belgium, which with good farming and stock- 
raising, has now about the richest soil in Europe, 
was originally a sandy, half-barren waste. Then, 
too, let us remember that while the West-has an 
advantage over us in natural fertility of soil, we 
have an immense advantage in our longer growing 
season and greater variety of crops that. should 
offset the West’s initial advantage in greater nat- 
ural fertility. Moreover, when we once begin to 
grow live stock we shall have an immense ad- 
vantage in the fact that our great money crop, 
cotton, is Jess exhaustive to soil fertility than al- 
most any other crop men grow. For example, 
when we restore cottonseed or its equivalent to 
the land, and restore corn stover or wheat straw or 
their equivalents to the land—in other words, in 
selling lint cotton only as compared with grain 
only—cotton, is only one-thirtieth as exhaustive 
of fertility as corn, and only one-nineteenth as 
exhaustive as wheat. 


Pie IS THE LAST row of stumps,” as Uncle 


& 

And we must grow stock. In a recent address 
I heard Congressman Hobson, of Alabama, bring 
out this fact very strongly, when he showed that 
with only one-fourth our Southern land now un- 
der cultivation, the whole Nation must begin to 
look to the South to make good the steady de- 
crease in live stock production of our Western 
ranges. This fact becomes all the more emphatic 
when we recall that last year there was a decrease 
of 2,100,000 in the number of cattle other than 
milch cows on American farms, and a decrease of 
6,365,000 in number of hogs. 

We can grow cattle, hogs, and corn to feed 
them, as cheaply in the South as in the West, 
and the only way to maintain soil fertility is to 
begin doing it. What capital is to a business, 
that soil fertility is to the farmer. No apparent 
showing of temporary profit can show good busi- 
ness if the capital is being eaten into, and no man 
in doing good farming if the fertility of his land 
is not maintained. 

& 

There’s a belief out West that there is soon to 
be a scarcity of horses perhaps even more marked 
than the decrease in other classes of live stock. 
A thoughtful Western man in touch with agricul- 
tural conditions said to me: “There is hardly 
any business which, I believe, is going to pay such 
big profits in the next ten years as horse-breed- 
ing.” And this is another pointer the South may 
well take to heart. 

J 


Speaking of the Westerner’s willingness to do 
any sort of work instead of looking on some kinds 
as belonging to servants and “beneath him,” I 
might also have mentioned the big, fine, young 
fellow—intelligence and ambition showing in 
every feature—whom I saw Sweeping rooms in a 
public hail at Chicago University. I wonder how 
many of our Southern boys would do work of that 
kind in order to make their way through college? 

& 

I have never seen anywhere so much tile drain- 
ge aS I saw in Illinois. Every few minutes we 
would Pass fields dotted with the reddish-yellow 
Piping ready to be laid for the redemption of the 
land from surplus water. Almost every other 
town seemed to have a tile factory. And the 
South ought to have a thousand of them. We 
could feed our entire Southern population on the 
lands now idle for lack of drainage. 


& 


One place where the South, suffers greatly as 
compared with the West is in its poorer railroad 
facilities. Our whole railroad em has been 
handled in a haphazard and unscientific fashion. 


Sometimes we have let the railroads impose upon 
the people outrageously; sometimes we have risen 
up in anger, striking in blind fury, with more or 
less of help and hurt, but the people have seldom 
had sufficient information to act with wisdom, 
and our public men have been too often either 
hirelings of the railroads or demagogues more 
anxious to strike than to strike wisely. For our 
Railroad Commissions men have been chosen with 
little regard to their particular fitness—seldom 
men who have made and deep any profound study 
of the vital subject with which it is their high 
duty to grapple. 
& 

Just here Wisconsin has set a most worthy ex- 
ample for other States not only in the South, but 
all over the United States. For years and years 
Wisconsin had the usual struggle between the 
railroads and the people-—the railroads exercising 
a most baneful influence on politics, the Republi- 
can machine in the State being in their control 
until La Follette led his successful insurrection 
some seven or eight years ago. Then followed 
some more or less blundering attempts to make 
the railroads give the people a square deal and 
pay their share of the taxes, but so long as the 
settlement was left merely to politicians, the re- 
sults were never satisfactory. 

Then Wisconsin did an unheard-of thing. In 
the University of Wisconsin was a professor of 
economics, a big, square, honest man of scientific 
training who had the confidence of the people as 
a just man—and whom the railroads were also 
willing by that time to accept, knowing that 
he could be depended upon to deal with them in- 
telligently and fairly, which was more than they 
could expect of the politicians. 

Accordingly this trained student who had taken 
no conspicuous part in politics, was put on the 
Railroad Commission and has become its leading 
spirit. He has made the railroads do right by 
the people, but he has not hounded them through 
prejudice, nor infuriated them by actions based 
on ignorance. The people trust him and the 
railroads respect him, and there is better feeling 
between people and railroad leaders than ever be- 
fore. 

& 

The whole problem of transportation is now 
one of the most intricate and difficult with which 
the American people have to deal, and every State 
needs men like this Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sioner—trained students of economics who have 
mastered the subject of transportation and will 
not go to their offices merely as blind leaders of 
the blind. Besides this “scholar in politics’? on 
the Railroad Commission, there is a lawyer of 
marked ability, while’ the third member is a 
statistician of note. Think how much better it is 
for all the interests of the State that the Commis- 
sion be composed of three such men—an expert 
student of the subject of transportation, a lawyer 
capable of interpreting all laws in the proper way, 
and a statistician—instead of having a Commis- 
sion composed of three politicians put in because 
of “services to the party’? and geographical loca- 
tion! 

This Wisconsin Commission deals not only with 
railroads, but gas, water, and electric railway com- 
panies. My understanding is that the State is 
getting more taxes from all these corporations 
than ever before, but because it is levied by train- 
ed men and not in any wild, unscientific fashion, 
the railroads themselves have become convinced 
of the wisdom of the new policy. 

& 

There are many sections in the South which 
with the life-giving touch of a railroad—com- 
munication with the great outside world—would 
blossom into beauty and activity as did the sleep- 
ing palace in Tennyson’s ‘Day Dream” at the 
kiss of the fairy prince. These railroads will 
come in a generation or two; but meanwhile what 
of the men and women whose lives have been nar- 
rowed, whose opportunities have been circum- 
scribed, by the failure to have a railroad now? 

It seems to us that with a scientific treatment 
of the whole subject of railroad rates, provision 
would be made for letting new branch lines in 
communities such as these charge double or treble 
the rates in force on great trunk systems until 
they should become able to pay interest on their 
cost without charging these higher rates. 


a 


_ And now I am going to close these impressions 
of the West by repeating what I said in the begin- 
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ning—that we ought to have more immigration 
from this section. 

These industrious, go-ahead, progressive West- 
ern white farmers who work with their own hands 
and work wisely as well as hard—we need them 
in the South. Many of them are sons and grand- 
sons of Southerners who went West, and the South 
was hurt by losing them. Now let the tables turn. 
And if they don’t know at first just how to adjust 
themselves to our negro problem, let’s be patient 
with them. They learn soon enough, and the 
worst trouble is that they usually whip clean 
around and are unjust to the black man. I recall 
that when I was out in Nebraska some years ago 
I came into contact with some Indians who were 
objects of great interest and curiosity to me, and 
I thought it something of a privilege to talk and 
eat with them until I discovered that my Western 
white friends thought of it much as I should have 
thought of a Westerner eating with a negro in the 
South. 

That incident has always given me greater tol- 
erance for the Westerner or Northerner who 
comes South without knowing Southern ways. 
Let’s give them a little time to learn. 











“What’s The News?” 


By CLARENCE POE. 























The Week’s Happenings. 
ONGRESSIONAL news of the past week in- 
cludes the refusal of the House, after a bit- 
ter fight, to adopt the Senate Railroad Rate 
pill and the referring of the measure to a confer- 
ence committee; the passage of the River and Har- 
bor bill; the passage by the House of the Postal 
Savings Bank bill by a vote of 195 to 101, twenty- 
four Democrats voting with the solid Republican 
forces in its favor, and the beginning of what 


promises to be a long and hard fight over the 
Administration’s conservation measures. 


In the recent Iowa primaries the Republicans 
nominated} eight ‘‘progressive’’ and three “stand- 
pat” candidates for Congress. The ‘‘progressive”’ 
candidate for Governor also won by a small ma- 
jority. Both sides claim that they will control the 
State convention. In South Dakota it will prob- 
ably require the official count to decide which 
faction has won. In Pennsylvania Congressman 
Dalzell, Cannon’s chief lieutenant, won by only a 
few hundred votes over a progressive candidate 
who charges fraud and is conteSting the election. 


William Sydney Porter, better known as “‘O. 
Henry,” and one of the cleverest contemporary 
short story writers, died at New York last Sun- 
day. He was a native of North Carolina. Anoth- 
er death deserving mention is that of Prof. Gold- 
win Smith, the,Canadian historian and educator. 
Professor Smith was 87 years old, and his views 
were given weight on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The New York Outlook, summing up the evi- 
dence in the Ballinger case, says: ‘He, can not 
be regarded as a trustworthy custodian. The ver- 
dict of history will be that he did not understand 
either the spirit and purposes of the people of 
his time or the duties and functions of his high 
office.” 


The ‘regular’ or Patterson Democratic pri- 
maries in Tennessee last week brought out a re- 
markably small vote, many counties holding no 
election at all. The Republicans have endorsed 
the ‘‘independent” or anti-Patterson nominees for 
judicial offices. 


The Northwestern railroads have agreed not to 
increase their freight rates until the new rate law 
goes into effect. It is rumored that at that time 
there will also be a general increase in the rates 
on Southern roads. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Oxford speech continues to be 
discussed. Many Englishmen resent it as a 
breach of courtesy, and W. R. Hearst from Paris 
has made it the basis for a bitter attack on Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


Lee O. Brown, the Democratic legislator charg- 
ed with bribery in the election of Senator Lorimer, 
of Illinois, after exhausting every legal device to 
prevent it, will be brought to trial. 


The second Senatorial primary in Florida re- 
sulted in the nomination of ex-Governor Napoleon 
B. Broward over Senator Taliaferro by a major- 
ity of over 2,000. 


In a sensational speech last Monday Senator 
Dolliver, the ‘“‘Insurgent’”’ leader, flayed President 
Taft and the regular Republican organization, 
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Registered Shropshire Sheep 


The foundation for my flock was purchased from 
the very best breeders in the U. S. and Canada. 
Choice individuals of either sex for sale. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or money cheerfully refunded. 


EUGENE TRANSOM, 
Stratford, Aileghany Co, N. C. 
- DUROC-JERSEYS 
The best ie cheapest. Pedigreed pigs of famous 
ancestry now ready, at $10.00 each. I havea nice 


English Bull Dog for sale, price $7 50. 
JOHN L. HESTER, :: R65, :: Durbam, N. Cc. 


Sunnyside Berkshi 

All the Boars sold. Still have 10 or 12 Sows 3% 
months oli. They are sired by my great Premier 
boars and out of the best sows I ever owned. No 
better blood or breeding in the country. Alsoa 
few choice Gilts ready to be bred. Prices reason- 
able for this class of breeding. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 


D. S. Polled Durham Cattle 


HORNLESS SHORT-HORNS 


Two 2500 Ib. Bulls at head of herd. Young stock 
of both sexes on hand. Pairs not akin, any age 
under 8 years. Write your wants. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Come to see us. 


A. S. & B. Edwards, - Versailles, Ky. 
Guernsey Bul Well marked, robust 


individual—distin- 
guished pedigree, 
Subject to registration. About 3 yearsold. Fuller 
particulars and description on request. Write 
W. I. BROOKS, - -  Jonesb ro, N.C. 





“TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June 1st. Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce, Indian oe — greatest laying 
fowl on earth. Eggs $1.50 per 15. 

S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 


Tennessee, 


The great Southern hog, eight weeks 
old. $10.00 each, $15.00 per pair. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, .: Greensboro, N. C. 


Sunny Home Farm 


has sto selling Angus for the present for the 
very ebay that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
age left on the place. But we have the promise of 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A. L. FRENCH, -  Byrdville, Va. 


SELWYN FARMS 





EDGAR B MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
7 HOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 





4 My pasrwivy) 4 Lay 


Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for sale. 
REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head ot 
heard Imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and 
Heifer Calves for sale. 





HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


IN, 8. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat, Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Premier Longfellow. 

B. HARRIS, Proprietor. 





We offer Top- 


ANGUS CATTLE. ¥%,2%% 7°; 


both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call ot write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 











Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at presen 
but have a few choice bulls and bul 
calves at reasonable a These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 
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How to Grow Live Stock in the South. 





THE BREEDS 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


By Tait 
OLAND CHINAS. This Ameri- 
Pp can breed had its origin in 
Ohio at a comparatively recent 
date, but it has been maintained,prac- 
tically as a pure breed, since 1845, 
and received its present name in 
1872. In numbers and popularity, it 
undoubtedly stands first among the 
pure breeds grown in America. In 
the South, particularly in the South- 
eastern States, the Berkshires are 
probably more numerous and popu- 
lar, but in the great hog-growing 
States of the central North the Pol- 
and Chinas easily outnumber any 
other breed. 
In form, probably no breed comes 
nearer to the ideal “‘lard’’ or fat hog 
type. Compact, neat and smooth, no 
breed gives a higher per cent of 
dressed carcass to live weight, or bet- 
ter meets the requirements of the 
feeders of the Corn Belt. 
The color of the Poland China has 
undergone a great change during the 
last 40 years. Originally it was a 
spotted hog—black and white—but 
even pure white individuals were not 
uncommon in the early history of 
the breed. Black with six white 
points, however, has long been the 
popular and standard color, and to- 
day the breed is properly classed as 
one of the black breeds. White on 
the nose and face, the bush of the 
tail and the feet are the only white 
markings desired, but well-defined 
white spots, which are still quite com- 
mon, are not regarded as particularly 
objectionable. Owing to the com- 
paratively recent origin of the breed, 
spotted individuals are still too com- 
mon to entirely suit the fancy breed- 
er, but the black color has now be- 
come fairly well fixed, and they breed 
fairly true to that standard. 

In size, as stated last week, the 
Poland China is classed as medium. 
Formerly it was a large hog, but 
the tendency of breeders has been to 
produce a neater and more compact 
type, until to-day the average size is 
probably rather smaller than the 
average of the medium breeds. There 
is, however, a wide range of varia- 
tion in the size of individuals of the 
breed, and either the small, neat 
type or larger and coarser individuals 
may be obtained. 

There has been a marked tendency 
of all the popular breeds in America 
towards a single or uniform type. 
This is probably due to the nature of 
the feed, the ideals of the breeders, 
and the market demands; but while 
there is this general resemblance in 
type among the popular or largely 
used breeds, there are certain dif- 
ferences of form which enable even 
the inexperienced to distinguish the 
various breeds. 


The ideal color of the Poland-China 
and the Berkshire is the same, even 
extending to the white markings, or 
six white points; but there are other 
marked differences. The ideal ear of 
the Poland-China is one of moderate- 
ly small size, thin, soft and attached 
to the head by a small knuck. It 
should poimt forward and slightly 
outward, and the upper half, or tip, 
should droop gracefully, but at all 
times be under the control of the 
animal. Formerly the Poland-China 
had a large, heavy, coarse ear, that 
hung down over the face, and there 
are still individuals that have this 
‘objectionable type of ear. The nose 
is moderately short and the face 





(This is article N». 21 in this series, “How to 














Grow Live Stock in the South.’’) 


Something of the History of Our Leading Breeds--Where They 
Originated and How They Are Distributed—Poland Chinas and 


Butler. 


broad, but less dished than the Beik- 
shire. 


and matures early, being well adapt- 
ed to the heavy feeding and quick 
growth that has proved profitable in 
the hog-raising States. 
tender and fine-grained, but the pro- 
portion of fat to lean is rather too 
great, and is not well distributed. 


Chinas are only slightly less prolific, 
but are generally regarded as consid- 
erably less prolific than some of the 


OF SWINE. 


The Poland-China is a good feeder 


The meat is 


Compared with Berkshires, Poland 


other breeds. They are possibly 
slightly superior to Berkshires in 
early maturing and dressing qualities 
and are inferior in the quality of the 
meat, and possibly also as grazers; 
but in the other essential pork-pro- 
ducing qualities there is not much 
difference. 


Duroc-Jerseys.—This red breed of 
American origin, is a result of the 
union of other breeds, particularly 
the Duroc and the Jersey Red. In 
popularity they are gaining ground, 
and are at least third to the Poland 
Chinas and Berkshires. 


In form they were formerly large, 
loose and coarse, but in récent years 
rapid progress has made towards the 
popular Corn Belt type, possessing 
more compactness, smoothness ‘and 
refinement. As a consequence, the 
size has suffered considerably, but 
they are probably still some larger 
than Poland Chinas, and at least are 
equal to or slightly larger than the 
Berkshires. Shaw, in his ‘‘Study of 
Breeds,”’ states that they are smaller 
than Berkshires, but the standards 
set by the breeders’ associations 
would indicate that a larger size is 
still required in the ideal type of 
Duroc-Jersey. 


In general outline they are rapidly 
acquiring the Poland China, or fat 
hog type, but they are still less com- 
pact and smooth. 

In color, they should be a ‘‘cherry 
red,”’ either too light or too dark a 
red is objectionable. 

The ears are larger and heavier, 
and hang closer to the face than 
those of the Poland China, but the 
aim, or ideal, of the Duroc-Jersey 
breeder is to produce such an ear as 
that described for the Poland China. 

The Duroc-Jerseys are more pro- 
lific than either Berkshires or Poland 
Chinas, and are probably equal to or 
superior as grazers. 


The dressed carcass of the Duroc- 
Jersey will probably not average 
quite as large a per cent of the live 
weight as that of the Poland China 
or the Berkshire, but it will likely 
contain a larger proportion of lean 
meat than the Poland China carcass. 


In early maturity the Duroc-Jersey 
has improved very greatly in recent 
years, but in this respect the aver- 
age of the breed is probably still 
slightly inferior to Poland Chinas 
and Berkshires. In other essentials 
as relates to pork production, they 
closely resemble Berkshires and 
Poland Chinas. 
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Seattle 1909 


US. CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Holds Worlds Record 
-0138 of 1% 
Send for Catalogue B- 136 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Falls.Vt. 





Two Registered Jersey Bulls For Sale 
1. and 7 mos. old. One son of Eminent X, and one 
of Sultan 
Golden Ferns Lad and out of high testing dams. 
For information 
H. P. Lutz, Prop., New on N.C. 


Both cl se descendents of The Great 
DUTCH DAIRY FARM No. 1, 


Double Branch Farm 


has a fine lot of DUROC-JERSEY PIGS for sale, 
through June and July. For prices write 


L. L. MILLER, = - 


- Mocksville, N.C, 


Ouroc-Jersey Pigs. 


Rich in color; best blood known to the 
Grandsire valued at $8,000. Boo! 
March and April shipments. 
a — Write for prices. 


breed. 
king orders for 
All bred Gilts and 


WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 


REGISTERED DUROOC-JERSEYS. 


April Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
W. Watson, 





R. 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 





We breed and raise the 
entucky Jacks, 


Mammoth K V7] 

Buy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. 
to-day for 
jennets. an 
lot to select from, 


Write 
Penns on jacks, 
mules. A large 


JOE. E, WRIGHT, JuNotion Orry, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 





FOR SALE “ROY,” 


eervice, smooth, rich red, handsome Herd Header. 
*Mickie,’’ registered, docile, well grown, 6 months 
old bull. dam weighs 1400, sire 1890. Several two 
year old Heifers, safe in 
All of the purest breeding, large Dual-Purpose 
Cattle. 
sive Farmer and my Customers 





WOOL 





and we will continue to pay the top of the marke 





WALLERSTEIN PRODUCE CO. 








, Remember, this is the Old House to which you ha 
solicited and prices quoted in advance of shipment 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 


° growthy Boars, 3 to 4 mos. old; weigh 75 to 100 
S. 
Out of 800 Ib. boar, at $15 each. 
Cc. E. VANCE, ~ 


The pick of 50 spring pigs. from large litters. 
Calhoun, Ga. 


Registered Red Poll Bull, 
14 months old, ready for 





Tuberculin tested, 
References: Bank of Lexington, Progres- 


W. B. MEARES, BELVIDERE FARM, 
Linwocd, - - = - + - - = North Carvlina. 
Cedar Grove Farm 
North Carolina’s Cherry Red Swine 

Descendants of the highest priced premium win- 
ners of the West, such as Ohio Chief-Prince of 
Cols’ Proud Advance, Top Notcher and others. Am 
offering 30 pigs ready this month in pairs and trios 
not closely related. Send in orders. Letters eheer- 
fully answered now. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs. 
W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N. C. 
HOGS AND SHEEP 

Poland China Pigs and Shropshire Sheep. Good 
Individuals. 

T. E. BROWN, - - - - Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


PuUSave YouS$50 


On a Manure Spreader 
-If You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 
Proposition. You can save as much answering this little ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 


than any Spreader made—no mat- @ 
ter what the price—so why pay $50 rm 
stamped thelr O. K. on ve —— —— 















more? 40,000 farmers 


saving price. 
Proposition wil interest you. 
ust a postal addressed to Gal- 
loway of Waterloo, Iowa, will 
bring you everything postpaid. 
Will You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $50.00? 
Wm. Galloway, Pros. 
“WM. CALLOWAY CO, 
679Calloway Sta. Waterloo, fa. 











aa 
CARTER STEEL GATES ~ 
: |_. Solid, reinforced frames. Steel ~ ; 
i cross wires. Self-locking. _|{ | 
i - qd 














l Write to-day. Faetory Prices— 

r Woven Wire Fence Mach 

[™ Coiled Wire at Wholesale. 

CARTER Wire Fence Machine Co., . 
Hox 117, Mt Sterling, 0. i 


PE Sek? OR eR EP f 
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WOOL 












































_ _We have-received for the past twenty-five years, shipments of Wool from farmers and merchants 
in Virginia, West Virginia, North and South Carolina, which have been sent to us with the request 
that we pay full market value, which we have always done and saved expens:s to the shippers i 
very large percentage of cases, the prices allowed have been highly satisfactory. Send us your Woo 


Ina 


éducting only freizht charges. 
been shipping many years. Correspondence 
ired. Don’t tie wool wih binder twine. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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x LIVE STOCK 


AND DAIRY x 





A JUNK PILE MOUNTAIN 





How Mr. Wade Makes Money With North Carolina Live Stock Men and 


Pigs. 


Messrs. Editors: I have just fin- 


ished my 1910 patch of legumes. I and Dairy Association will meet at 
am trying to beat my last year’s hay Monroe, June 23rd and 24th, along 


crop and hog crop. I have 20 pigs now 
and expect three litters more during 
the season, all pure-bred Duroc-Jer- 


seys. I have fenced off some 25 esting programs have been arranged 


acres of my orchard, with fine spring 
branch in it, and have pigs shut out 
until erop grows. Have planted 5 
acres rape, 5 acres peanuts, 5 acres 
sorghum, 10 acres cowpeas and soy 
beans. In latter part of June I’ll 
commence to throw them defective 
peaches. I feed them all they will 
eat while they last, or until about 
first of August, then will turn the 
whole hog business into the lot, let- 
ting them’ have a selection till about 
November ist, when I put up the 
hogs to butcher. I feed them corn 
a few weeks before killing them. 
but I figure that the 25-acre oe 





OF VERY EXPENSIVE 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Veterinarians to Meet. 


The North Carolina Live Stock 


with the State Veterinary Associa- 
tion. Separate meetings will be held 
by the two associations, and inter- 


for each. That of the Live Stock 
and Dairy Association, on June 24th, 
embraces an address by the Presi- 
dent; ‘“‘The South a Live Stock Sec- 
tion,’ A. lL. French; “Live Stock and 
Its Relation to Soil Improvement,’’ 
W. H. Eaton; ‘“‘The Value of County 
Live Stock Organization,’ J. A. Con- 
over; The Classification and Pre- 
mium Lists of Our State and County 
Fairs;’’ ‘‘How Can the Association 
Best Serve the Breeders?”’ 

The veterinarians will discuss such 
questions of general interest as 
“State Supervision of Stallion Reg- 
istration,’’ ‘“‘N. C. Laws Governing 








hy | —e 
in Mil i ie ng 


A PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED COW BARN. 


Note the abundance of light, the adequate ventilation, and the few 
corners and saneactiialh where dust is nnn to collect and remain. 


will care for 50 or 60 ion all win- 
ter. 

Adjoining that I have 10 acres of 
crimson clover and Hairy vetch that 
| can run a low fence around and 
turn the pigs in there for a time 
when necessary. 

I figure that I can raise 100 to 
200 pigs each season by this method. 
Besides, the roots of the legumes will 
bring down nitrogen to the roots of 
my peach and apple trees. I could 
raise 100 or more pigs each season; 
the only trouble I see is, my neigh- 
bors begin to see the value of pure- 
bred pigs and take them away from 
me at 6 or 8 weeks old at $10 each. 
This, of course, is a good enough 
paying proposition, but keeps my 
hog herd down to fewer ntimbers 
than I could have wished. 

Just now it looks like a bountiful 
peach crop will give me any amount 
of peaches. The mash, after the 
cider is extracted from the waste 
peaches, with the waste pits and 
parings from canning, can feed quite 
a herd for 60 days, or during the 
peach harvest. I have planted sev- 
eral patches of alfalfa, bluegrass, 
and Bermuda for summer time, to 
help the proposition out. Hope to 
set a herd of Holstein cows this fall, 
as I know the value of milk for 
young pigs. I used to raise a num- 
ber of Duroc-Jeggeys on milk and 
srass only in No®th Dakota; I be- 
lieve I can do it in Georgia. 


I. C. WADE. 
Cornelia, Ga. 





Do not feed lice instead of hogs or, Mjve, 250 to 350 pounds when nine 
cattle. Any of the coal-tar dips wij to 
kill the lice. 








SOR SABER Ta £ ic 


(A sample pile of scrapped “competitive separatcr bowls—the frames being 
broken up in the field to save freight on same). 


During the year 1909 more than 10,000 enlightened and disgust- 
ed American users of poor or wornout competitive makes of separa- 
tors threw them aside and replaced them with new 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


on top of 8,500 having done so in 1908, 7,000 in 1907 and 5,000 a 
year for several years before, or at least 50,000 within ten years. 

If it were possible to put these 50,000 machines into one huge 
“junk pile’, as they have in fact gone into a thousand “junk piles’, 
it would make a veritable mountain of cream separator experience, 
as impressive as Pikes Peak and representative of as much costly 
acquired separator experience as though it were a great mine of gold 
or silver. 

These 50,000 ‘‘near’’ and “just as good’’ cream separators cast 
aside to. be replaced with De Laval machines within ten years, and 
so many of them within a couple of years, cost their users at least 
three and one-half millions of dollars in the first place and prob- 
ably wasted three times that much in quantity and quality of pro- 
duct, excessive repairs and excessive time required to put the milk 
through them while they were used, or a total of at least fifteen 
millions of dollars, and more likely twenty-five millions. 

What has happened in America in this way has in the same time 
lotte, N. C., Secretary and Treas- been doubled throughout the rest of the world, so that the total ag- 
urer. gregates twice as much, or perhaps fifty millions of dollars. And 

The Dairy and Live Stock Asso- worse still, this accounts only for those users who have recognized 
ciation officers are R. L. Shuford, the facts and remedied them. There are thousands more users of in- 
President; J. H. Newborne, Vice ferior separators who have yet to do so, and unfortunately some 
President; J. A. Conover, Secretary yet embarking anew on this expensive separator experience of their 
and Treasurer. iinians 

An invitation is extended to every These figures are monumental, but they deal with a problem of 
one interested in the development enormous importance to everyone who has cream to separate from 
of the live stock industry to be pres- milk, which the average man can better appreciate put in this col- 
‘ent, and as Monroe is as accessible lective way than he can when applied to himself alone, though it 
to South Carolina as to North Caro- means exactly the same thing one way or the other. 
lina, the farmers and live stock men These facts are all capable of proof to the man who cares to have 
of that State are especially invited them proved and who doesn’t want to contribute at his own ex- 
to be present. pense to this enormous and ever-increasing “junk pile’ mountain 
of cream separator experience, or, better still, to the man who has 
been doing so and thinks it about time to stop. 

To such owners we would say that the De Laval Company will this 
year continue its ‘“‘trade allowances” for these old machines, be- 
cause of the opportunity such exchanges afford in an educational 
way for the most practical illustration possible of the difference be- 
tween good and poor separators, and thus putting a stop to the 
sale of others like them in the same neighborhood. 

Any desired ‘trade allowance” information may always be had 
of the nearest De Laval local agent or of the Company directly. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165-167 Broadway 42 E. Madison Street Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


173-177 William Street 14 & 16 Princess Street 
old.—Swine in MONTREAL EWINNIPEG 














































Importations of Animals,’ ‘‘Preven- 
tion of Hog Cholera by Cholera 
Serum,” ‘‘Tuberculosis,”’ ete. 

The officers of the Veterinary 
Medical Association are: Dr. G. A. 
Roberts, Raleigh, N. C., President; 
Dr. T. B. Carroll, Wilmington, N. C.; 
First Vice President; Dr. Watt Ash- 
craft, Monroe, N. C., Second Vice 
President; Dr. Adam Fisher, Char- 





In these days the American pig 
makes a speedy journey from farrow- 
ing bed to scalding tub, and the aim 
of the judicious feeder is to add con- 
stantly to the flesh acquired while 
suckling, bringing the hog up to 250 
to 450 pounds as early and on as in- 
expensive feed as_ possible. The 
young animal will naturally put on 
weight more cheaply than an older 
one, and gains after ten months cost 
considerably more per pound than 
those made earlier. A pig which is 
being fattened should gain from one 
to two pounds a day, and weigh, 


twelve 
merica. 


‘1016 Western Avenue 
months SEATTLE 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 

















A YOUNG 


CORN GROWER. inform J. O. C. that a satisfactory 
veterinary course cannot be given by 
mail or at home. There is a ‘‘fake’’ 
concern that advertises to give a 
course in veterinary science by mail, 
but it is a fraud pure and simple. Not 
only is it impossible, or at least im- 
practicable, to acquire a satisfactory 
knowledge of veterinary science in 
this way, but the man who attempts 
it is apt to be deceived into thinking 
he has acquired sufficient knowledge 
to justify him in practicing when in 
reality he has acquired just enough 
make him dangerous if he attempts 
to treat sick animals. 


Of course, it is possible to acquire 
considerable knowledge of veterinary 
medicine at home, and_ every live 
stock breeder will receive benefit by 
a course of reading along this line, 
but is not practicable to obtain suf- 
ficient veterinary knowledge at home 
to fit a man for intelligently treating 
the diseases of live stock. No one 
thinks of trying to fit himself for the 
practice of human medicine by study 
at home. It is just as absurd for 
him to try to learn veterinary medi- 
cine at home. He could possibly do 
it, but he will not, and if he did, it 
would take at least ten years of the 
hardest sort of work to do what he 
ty, N. C. He is 12 years of age, can do more easily in three years at 
weighs 76 pounds, and last year a veterinary college. 
made 76 bushels of corn on one acre. If any live stock owner wishes 


more information on the subject of 
veterinary medicine, we advise him to 
get Reynold’s ‘Veterinary Studies” 
and Hopkins’ “Veterinary Elements.” 
These are, as their names indicate, 
merely elementary books on veteri- 
nary science, written for agricultural 
We regret to Students. When one has mastered 


'EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
MEREDITH COLLEGE 


Among the Foremost Colleges for Women in the South 








Lee Blackwell, of Granville Coun- 





Don't Try to Study Veterinary 
Science at Home. 


Please advise where I can pro- 
cure the study of a veterinary 
course at home. a: O: @, 


Editorial Answer. 
































Course in Liberal Arts covering niue departments, and including 
elective courses in Education and Bible, which count for the A. B. de- 
gree—School of Music, including Piavo, Pipe Organ, Violin ard Voice 
Culture—School of Art, including Decoration, Designing and Oil Paint- 
ing. School of Elocution—Academy which prepares students for col- 
lege courses Physical Culture under a trained director. Cost of liter- 
ary course per year, including physician, nurse and ordinary medi- 

’ cines (everv item save books and laundry), $210.50; in the Club, $50 to 
$55 less. Next session begins September 14, 1910. Address, 


PRESIDENT R. T. VANN, :: :: RALEIGH, N. G. 











ae. cid 


CAPITAL STOCK $30,000.00 
Se en 


—~—~wS 


* SPECIAL SUMMER 


(INCORPORATED) SESSION 


Big reductions rice all who Enter Now. A liberal discount on either a single or combined course. 
Position guaranteed. backed by written contract. Write for handsome catalogue. It is free. Address 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C.. or Charlotte, N.C. We teach Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Penmanship, etce., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 








TEACHES BOTH SEXES 
Bookkeeping, Penman- 
ship, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Telegraphy, 
&c.—three first by mail. 
No vacations. Write for 
, proof that this is . 

“One of the very best Business Colleges in America’’—Oldest in the State and first to own its build- 
ing—one of the finest in Richmond. For catalogue and full particulars, address G. M. SMITHDEAL, Richmond, Va- 


pm OXFORD SEMINARY 
Established 1850. Oxford, N. C. 


Board and General Tuition ‘for 
Annual Session $164.00. Apply for 
illustrated catalogue to 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 

















FRANKLIN, VA. 


Franklin Female Seminary 
select school for young ladies. Healthy situation 
near Atlantic coast. High moral tone. Excep. 
advan. in Music, Art, Expression, Physical Cul- 
ture. Lit- branches. Terms mod. Catalog. 


WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A well equipped College of Liberal Arts, 
with special departments in Education, Law, 
and Medicine, Expenses moderate. A’ Loan 
Fund. The next session begins September 6, 
of For Catalogue and information apply 

Secretary 
E.8B. EARNSHAW, 
WAKE Forest, N. C. 








EDICAL COLLEGE 








OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 13, 1910. 
Excellent laborator and clinical facilities. 
mate iving 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


these he has not gone far in a real 
veterinary course, but he will then 
be better able to decide whether he 
wishes to go further with the work. 
Both these books may be purchased 
through any bookseller, or through 
this office. 





Machine for Threshing Sorghum Seed 


Will you please let me know 
about what a machine would 
cost to clean sorghum seed from 
the heads? Would want a ma- 
chine that we could attach to 
steam mill. Do you know if 
there is a staple market for 
cleaned sorghum seed and about 
what is the wholesale value? 
Where can I get the address of 
a dealer in this machine? 

F. B. H. 


(Answer by Prof. BE. R. Lloyd.) 


I know of no machine made espe- 
cially for cleaning sorghum seed. We 
have threshed many sorghum seed 
with the ordinary grain thresher. 
The grain thresher cleans sorghum 
seed rapidly and perfectly and is the 
only machine we have ever seen used 
for the purpose. Threshing machines 
vary in price from $300 to $600 de- 
pending upon the size and amount 
of work they will do in a day. There 
is a standard market for sorghum 
seed. They are selling now, whole- 
sale, at 90c. per bushel and retail at 
$1.35. 

The following companies manu- 


good bread, too. 


facture threshing machines; Avery, 
Peoria, Illinois; The Huber Mfg. Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.; and J. I. Case 


Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 





Bread From Cottonseed Meal. 


They are making bread out of cot- 
tonseed meal, now, and they say it is 
A newspaper report 
says: ‘“‘The‘bread has the appear- 
ance and very much the flavor of the 
ordinary brown bread. The samples 
of raisin cake and fruit cake could 
not be distinguished, either in ap- 
pearance or taste, from the products 
of wheat flour.’”’ We have repeated- 
ly -said that cotton is the greatest 
money crop in the world; but it must 
never be forgotten that like all crops 
it should be grown in a well-consid- 
ered rotation, and not made the farm- 
er’s sole dependence. 





The Tennessee Sheep and Wool 


Growers’ Association will meet at 
Nashville, June 24th. Ed Hicks is 
on 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 











In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all Jand wanted or offered for sale or for 
rent. We do not extend our general ——. 
ing guarantee to this department, 
every purchaser should see land for himeelf 
before buying, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 

















The Farmers’ Market Place 


Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger space. we will in- 
sert ads for our ive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this Separtinent and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25. 
Each word, number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $880 for postage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts Jess than $1.00. 

















Wanted—Ten Goats to clear bush land, must be 
near. W.S. Harris, \ Wilson, N.C. 

Wanted— —Sound Peas, five bu. lots and up; card. 
Walter H. Anderson, Watkinsville, Ga. 


Choice Berkshire Male Pigs, entitled to registry, 
$6.00 0 each. Fairview Farm, Boonville, N. C. 











For § Sale Cheap—Good Percheron Stallion—sure 
foaler—Photo furnished. Carter Townley, Red 
Hill, Va. 
Wan' ted— -Buyers for nice, new, 40 pound Feath- 
oa The Stokes Furniture Co., Bur- 








200 bushels Iron Peas, 83.00 per bushel; 200 head 
grade Tunis Sheep; two female Collie Pups. J.C. 
Fowke, Baldock, S.C. 


Ringlet Barred Rocks. Eses. and choice peat, 
ing males. Prices greatly red remainder 
the season. C. Neale Stacy, indie. Va. 





Few Thoroughbred Berkehire Pigs, 2 months old, 
either sex, $5.00each. Add $1.00 each if you want 
them registered. Jno. J. Ardan, Penrith, Va. 


Peachblow Seed Potatoes. Cold storage seed 

that will grow for fall crop. $4.50 per bbl Write 

a particulars. T. E. Hudson, Box 630, Norfolk, 
a. 





For sale or exchange— Autobarp and Guitar com- 

bined, Good as new, makes fine music. Alsoa 

aa Typewriter cheap. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 
a. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Descriptive circulars gladly furnished. 
Bred for size, bone and finish. Pin no a-kin for 
sale at all times. Reg. papers free. W. A. Thig- 
pen, | Conetoe, N. 


Damaged Field Peas Wanted — —Send samples a 
mail of damsged and weevil eaten peas, beans 
and crimson clover seed, stating lowest figures, 
f.o. b. shipping point. H. Eugene Fant, R. F. D. 
No. 8, Seneca, S. C. 








Wanted—One hundred yrwinan A farmers. 
means not necessary; to occupy large or small 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility 
passed; soil easily cultivated and productive, gold- 
en opportunity. For particulars, dress W. J. 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 


Bargains in Thoroughb’ ed Angora Goats, all 
ages. Registered Essex service Boar, Essex Pigs, 
Pedigrees given for all sold; Sows in farrow. Eggs 
for setting from nineteen leading varieties poul- 
try: dollar for fifteen. Right hand and reversible 
Disc Plows; Large Feed Cutter; McCormick Bin- 
der. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. Cc. 


TOBACCO FACTORY WANTS 


Good pay, steady —_ and promotion. 
ence unnecessary e will give complete 












VALUABLE TOWN LOTS 
FOR SALE 


In the town of Greenville, and within ten minutes 
walk of East Carolina Teachers’ Training School. 
4 lots, 560x130; 1 lot, 130x130, with 7-room residence. 
Kitchen and pantry. 


D. D. HASKETT, - Greenville, N. C. 





W. Fry, Columbia, Tenn., postal 
cards filled with names and post office addresses, 
and 1o each name will be mailed free of charge 


“Story of Goodly Land.” — 


On the Eastern Shore. 


187 acres, 80 in fertile fields, balance pasture and 
wood, wire fenced; yield per acre, hay, 2 tons; 
wheat, 80 bushels; corn, 75 bushels; 50 tree orch- 
ard of appies, pears, peaches; only 11-2 miles to 
depot village; 2-story house, barn 82x42; owner has 
other business, sacrifice price $5,500, part cash. 
If taken cong amg A will include 5 cows; pair 
young mules, horse, poultry, tools and machinery. 
Feeae tens thie nad other money-makers from 
$1,000 up in Maryland where the winters are short 
and mild, see page + “Strout's Farm _ Catalogue 
No, at copy free. Station D., Land Title Bidg., 
Phila., P _ 








TRUCK LANDS—FARM LANDS— 
LANDS FOR INVESTMENT 


In winding up a long established business, we 
find many desirable bargains in Jands of above na- 
ture which can be bought on good terms. Mainly 
located in counties of Bladen, Pender, Columbus 
and Robeson, North Carolina We have large and 
valuable undeveloped tracts especially fertile. For 
further information, apply to 


THE WORTH CoO. “s = 


VIRGINIA FARM LAND 
FOR SALE, CHEAP 
(Advertisement) 

The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette advises in its issue of May 28th 
the purchase of farm land. The 
Editor realizes that the time is rap- 
idly coming when farm land will be 
much higher than it is now and can 
not be had at reasonable prices. 

We still have a large list of farms 
for sale of 50 to 1,000 acres at $8 
to $15 per acre. These farms are 
not poor, worn-out farms. They will 
produce as much per acre of wheat, 


Wilmington, N. C. 


‘| oats, clover, grass and several other 


crops as any land in the South. If 
you were with us now we could 
show you field after field of wheat 
that will make 20 bushels per acre, 
nice fields of oat§, clover and grass. 
We could soon Convince you, if you 
were here, that our land is all we 
claim it to be. Would it not be well 
for you to come to see us at once. 
Write for catalog of farms. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., INC. 


Chase City, Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia. 











Write for terms and catalog ~ 
do as they promise. 1910 | coristopar Tomphns, M.D. Doan, Richmond, Va, 


structions. MOROTOCK TOB BACCO WORKS, " 
Box M 380, Danville, Va. 
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THE MARKETS. 
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RALBIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C..June 16 1910 







































































Good Middling 14 % 
Strict Middling.......--. —_— 14 % 
ee eS | E | 
des. 13 % to 14 
OHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
OChariesson, S.0., June 16, 1910. 
D. 8. 0. RB. Sides, packed..---.... 15 
D. 8, Bellies, 15% 
>. S. Butts ......----.. ———ry 5” 
juster—OCreamery 
Hams—Choice, as to to size and 
brand 21% 
Lard—Pure—Ti 15 
Meal, pearl $1.80 
Meal, 1,70 
Hay—Timothy --------2- 1.00 60 1.10 
bt white site 88 
Corn, mixed 86 
Oats—Clipped white -....-. pee 65 
Mixed S 638 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 85 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds = 1,60 
Wheat bran, per 100 5S posses. 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds . 1.20 
per 100 pounds 1.60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds. ns 60 
Cotton Ties—Pi 70 
Rebundied 70 
New ties 7 
Bagging—8 pound 
Flour—Spring wheat patent-—----$6.25 to 6.75 
Patent 6.25 to 6.50 
Straight _ 5.75 to 6.00 
Choice 5.25 to 5.50 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & — Leaf Tobacco, 
ps, Stems and Scraps.) 


Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
5@ 9 












































Si BI 
Medium, ......---...-----<< 
Good 2% @ 50 | 11 @ 15 
Cutters Smokers 
ComMON qw-na-a-----.——= | 9 @12 5@6 
edium 12 @13 6@9 
bnew 13 @30 9 @ 10 
Sun-oured Dark-fired 
cia RHEE 
mm 
Hears s@u} sau 




















NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


_— cE CONES K udetosedo de eeNcwns 4 
serie BR ccc ccusevpceesel 

Machine picked---- = 
Spanish peanuts............--.------' 








Cowpeas, per bushel-----...........------ $2.25 
Soy beans, per bushel------------....-.-. 2.00 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


Southern potatoes, $1.50@2.25 
per bbl. for No. 1; $1@1.25 for No. 
2; old stock, $1@1.40 per 180 Ibs. 
in bulk. Sweets, Jerseys, 50c.@$1 
per basket. Onions, yellow Texas, 
per crate, $1@1.75; white, 75c.@ 
$1.50; N. O., per bag, $1.25@1.50. 
Asparagus, $1@2 per doz. bunches. 
Beets, $1@3 per 100 bunches. Cab- 
bages, 50@60c. per bbl. for Va.; 
Eastern Shore, 50@60c. Carrots, 
per bbl., $2@2.75 for old; new, 
$1.50 @2.50 per 100 bunches. Cauli- 





per carrier, $2@2.50. 
sweet, per qt., 9@12c. 
per qt., 5@11c. 
13c. for N. C. 
12¢c. per qt. 
per crate. 
per 100. 
Butter, 23%@24c. for Western 
factory; creamery, 28@28 lc. 
Eggs, 19% @ 22c. 


Cherries, 
Strawberries, 

Blackberries, 11@ 
Huckleberries, 10@ 
Muskmelons, $2@3 
Watermelons, $30@40 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 


Rinsend. 


With the beginning of June comes 
the end of the active loose tobacco 
season, especially on the Richmond 
warehouse floors. 


The sales of lose tobacco on 
this market aggregated 12,411,593 
pounds for dark tobacco, most of 


which was sun-cured and air-cured 
leaf; and 1,665,332 pounds of Vir- 
ginia Burkey, a total of 14,076,925 
pounds. 

The average price paid for the 
dark, or sun-cured and _ air-cured 
stock was $9.32 per hundred, netting 


the farmers the sum of $1,156,760.- 
46. The Virginia Burley tobacco 
averaged $12.98 per hundred pounds, 
netting the farmers) $216,159.79. 
These sales represent from September 
1st, 1909, to May 3ist, 1910. There 
are probably 100,000 pounds of sun- 
cured still remaining to be sold on 
this market. ? 


South Boston. 


This tobacco market also made a 
good showing, sales for May being 
323,772 pounds, average price $10.60 
—$34,313.39—and from April to 
August, 18,114,144 pounds, total 
price being $1,950,346.22. Total for 
season, 18,438,144. Price, $1,959,- 
659.61. Gain over last season, 1,- 
527,404 pounds. Gain in cash, $376,- 
365.10. 

Lynchburg. 


The sales of tobacco on this mar- 
ket from September 1, 1909, to June 
3, 1910, were 17,620,800, while those 
from August 17, 1908, to June 4, 
1909, were 21,361,100 pounds, show- 
ing a decrease for 1910 of 3,749,300 
pounds. 


Better have two idle horses than 
lack one.—D. Rankin. 





WANE Pin 
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Rutherford County, N. C., 
Wide Awake. 


“There is the biggest agricultural 
revival now on in Rutherford County 
our section has ever known,” said 
Mr. J. N. Jones, when in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette office a 
few days ago. ‘All over the county 
our people are enthused about corn 
growing, and nearly every man has 
a brag acre on which he is trying 
to make a record yield. My best 
crop last year was 500 bushels on 
eight acres, but I have an acre this 
year on which I am going to make 
a hundred bushels or break a trce. 
Instead of going to the towns, peo- 
ple are coming back from the mills 
and towns and taking up the more 
profitable work of farming. There 
is only one thing we need now to 
put Rutherford County right in the 
forefront of progress, that is, good 
roads. We are going to have them, 
too. Meetings to settle on ways and 
means are being held all over the 
county.”’ 
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Farmers 


The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette has started the South on the 
road to Wellville.—F. P. Gold, Shel- 
BY; 245; 6. 








Value. 


mon” Stock. 


BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment oppor” 
tunity thatevercame to foyas eye firmly believe itandI 
000 investment myself. I 

or “no” until you give me a chance 


have backed up my yd 
don’t want you to say * 
to talk with you a little While, 


If you've got some Ney that you want to place where it will 

you want to invest alittle each month 
out of your income, give me your careful attention fora little while 
fore you an investment proposition that strikes me 
as a great big money maker for the people, and the indisputable facts 
bear me out in my judgment—I want you to "have all the facts and then I 
believe you will want to put your money where it will work for you and 


bring you big returns, ori 


until I can lay 


you on 


tric Railroad Facts,’ 
send you St A one 
Money.” W 

the Dan Patch} 


Kk call 


whole proposition, 


1 just want you to have these two free books that will open zone eyes 
about banks and Wall Street and investments in ge eneral; and when you 
et these two — I'll take my chances on whet 








flower, 50@75c. per basket. Cu- 
cumbers, 75c.@$1.25 per basket for 
Va. stock, and for Fla. 75c.@$1. 
Eggplants, $1@2.25 per box. Corn, 
$1@2 per crate for N. C., and $2.50 
@3.25 per case for Fla.; N. O., $5 


per 100. Horseradish, $2@3 per 
100 ths. Kale, 25@50c. per bbl. 
Lettuce, 50c.@$1.00 per barrel. 


Lima beans, $2 @4 per basket. Okra, 
$1.50@3.50 per carrier. Oyster- 
plants, $2@3 per 100 bunches. Pep- 
pers, $1.50@2.25 per large box. 
Parsley, $2.50@3 per bbl. Peas, 
large size, Balt., per basket, $1@ 
1.25; small, $1@1.10; Eastern 
Shore, large, $1.12 @1.37 per basket; 
Va., 50c.@$1 per basket. Radishes, 
50@75c. per 100. Rhubarb, $1@ 
1.50 per 100. Scallions, 50@75c. 
Per 100. String beans, 50@75c. per 
basket for Fla.; 50@90c. for S. C.; 
Va., %-bushel basket, green, $1.50 
@1.75; N. C., wax, $1.25@1.50. 
Spinach, 30@40c. per bbl. Squash, 
white, 75c.@$1 per box; yellow, 
$1.25@1.75. Rutabaga turnips, per 
bbl., $2@2.50; white, 50c.@$2 per 
100 bunches. Tomatoes, fancy Fla., 
$1.75@2.25 per carrier; choice, 
$1.25@1.62. Watercress, $1@1.50. 

Apples, $3 @5.50 per bbl. Peaches, 
ber carrier, $2.25@2.75. Plums, Ga., 


The First Electric Line to 
Tap the Wealth of Our 
Golden Northwest. 


Dan Patch 


he Dan Patch Electric Railroad runs from Mi 


8 wrong” or “Savage is right,’ 


money work and earn for 


r you. 
Now justa minute, whilel give you afew arg’ Perhaps nine out of 


ten readers of this paper know me already, but 


want to say that I’ve been doing a otto and international business 


out of Minneapolis for the past 2 


ly. 
Now, the first thing to do is to send you my bi 
which I'll mail ies tres an Ly the 
led “*Why WallStreet Rules With the People’s 
uu get these two books which containall the facts about 
hecteic Railroad and about me, personally, then I’m will- 
ing for you to sitin the quiet of your home and pass judgment on the 


and it won't interfere with our feelings 
or friendship if you never invest a dollar or never write me again. I offer 
you these two books free—I wane to show you how you can make your 


Electric Interurbans are Proving to 


Big Money-Makers 


I Am Building the Dan Patch Electric Line and Offer You this 
$1000 FREE to Make Money With Me in This Enterprise 


I Will Give You $1000 in the Voting ““Com- 
mon” Stock, Absolutely Free, in Addition 
toa 10 Share Investment in Our Preferred 
Stock, and I Believe this Free “Common” 
Stock Will Increase to Over $2000 Cash 
Smaller Investments Will Re- 
ceive Same Proportion of Free “Com- 























‘e “Book of Elec- 
e same time I also 


er you ll say ‘Savi 








to those who do not, I 


My business is new the largest of its k its kind in the world—madeso by thecontinued patronage of nearly 


ree million thinking, progressive, hard working farmers and stock-raisers. 


These 


people are my friends and customers—thousands have already invested in my new 
enterprise—some from your own State and from every State in the Union and eve 


Province in Canada. 


have built up a number of big enterprises here in the 
Northwest and now I’m building the biggest of them all. 
Electric Line, owned and controlled by the people. 


Itis known as the People’s 


OUR SPLENDID 57-FOOT, ALL-STEEL CARS COMMENCE 
RUNNING IN JULY, 1910 


TT at 


, and back 





ann Lakeville to St. Paul— 


130 miles. 
lam not merely “thinking” of building this Railroad, I am reallybuilding it 
now—grading on the first section is completed and cars are running. We have 


started grading on the last division from 





I am working to make this the best constructed ‘and bigge alk dividend- py. 
High-class Blectrie i from 
tell you all about cate in my 3 
k. This is the second time I have given the people a chance to share wit 
me—my other new enterprise paid 10 per cent—the dividend checks were 


ing Electric Railroad in the countr 
York toSpokane are great money-ma ers. 


mailed out on June Ist. 


Now is your SopEce to share with me in this enterprise—the greatest of 
give you 81,000 in voting stock in addition to a small 
want to send you the estimated net-profit statement, showing 


them all I will 
investment. I 


the eo ee Money. 


want toshow you 


backw: na about sending for these books. 

to have them and they won’t 
some of these Wall Street secrets will open your eyes. 
ou to see how the pw gy 8 money works for Wall Street. 


Electric Railroad 


how your investment can rapidly increase incash value. This ties 
tion is contained in my Big Book of Electric Railroad Facts. 


I want 


to have it even though you neverinvest a dollar, and I am especial ho 
= for you to have my new Book, “Why Wall Street Rules with 


I want you 
cost you a cent—they are free— 
I want 


make your money work for 


you and for no one else. 


Send For The 2 Books Now. 


MAIL ME THE FREE COUPON s@ 


Iam not drawing any salary and I have not received any free stock except with the preferred stoek I bought. I cannot 


e@ any money except by the rapid increase in 


value of the “common” stock. I personal) 


mtee to protect your 
that 


mak y guara. 
stock equally with my own and that it will make exactly thesame per cent of profit. P This is truly a people’s road 


controlled he hea people. 
I offer you the “Comm 


made the great railroad fortunes="common” stock 
of any ood as the Dan Patch Electric Line? 


M. W. SAVAGE, Presiden 


Minneapolis * 


Inasmuch as Mr. Savage personally guarantees that every stoek subscription will be taken care of. saf 


- Minnesota 


ie Why Wi 
”’ Stock Free instead of givi: it to Wall Street. It is the “common” stock that has ae 8 Rules W 
i will maake you Fich if you carefully select it Do you know fer wt Bulse With the People's Money 


QO 


Ad 


al Post Office.........+000 
2 


Cease ceeeeeeseesesers 


2 
OMMIIOS ssnsvses0seee8 P. F. and S. F. G. 


eguarded and protected equaliy 


with his own The Progressive Farmer and Gazette does not think it necessary to cover thia particular announcement with its usual guarantee. 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. * 












JUNE WORK IN THE POULTRY YARD. 


Care of the Young Chicks—Why Brooders Are Preferable to 
Summer Diseases and the Best Preventives. 


Hens—Some 


By Uncle Jo 


WING TO THE late, cold spring 
QO many more chicks will be hatch- 

ed in June than usual, and the 
hatching will, in many cases, extend 
into July. To care properly for 
these late-hatched 
chickens requires 
much watchful- 
ness to. prevent 
disease from get- 
ting a start among 
them. The use of 
the incubator and 
brooder insures 
freedom from lice, 
but many still re- 
ly upon the hen, 
consequently must fight lice and a 
number of other evils. A brooder is 
preferable to hens in every way. If 
hens are depended upon, there will 
be chicks trampled to death, chilled 
to death and possibly some lost or 
devoured by cats. With a brooder 
and an inclosed run there are none of 
these with which to contend, and 
the percentage of chicks brought 
successfully to maturity will be cor- 
respondingly high. If hens must be 
used, the nests and all surroundings 
should be kept clean, and every pre- 
caution should be used to keep them 
free from lice. 

All stock not intended for layers 
or breeders should be disposed of as 
soon as they reach the proper size. 
To keep them longer is a useless ex- 
pense. 

A disease which kills many chick- 
ens during the summer months is 
bowel trouble. The principal cause 
is the feeding of wet food, and too 
early feeding after hatching. Often 
more food is given the fowls than 
they will eat at once, and in hot 
weather it soon becomes sour, is eat- 
en later and causes sickness. If not 
allowed to go too far before treating, 
bowel trouble can be cured by giving 
a few doses of ginger to the affected 





UNCLE JO, 


Bit samhath, The grea re test winter layers 
Buff Wyandottes "P,crostest wigtes layers 
class in every respect. To introduce them, Eggs, 


$1.25 per 15. Fine Cockerels for sale. 
E. S. FLEMIN IG, - jarren Plains, N. C. 


8s. C. Brown Leghorne~Beas from choice matings, 
at $1. vhog he 15. Buttercup Eggs at $2.00 per 15. 


Circular 
THORNBURG, - + + Cherryville, N.C. 


D. S. 


BA RGA IN SALE on some good'’breeding birds of 
the foll ;pwing breeds. Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Minorcas, Anconas, White, B aff and Kose 
C. Brown Lezhorns. Exgs from 30 leading varie- 
ties and 32 page catalogue to every reader of Pro 
gressive Farmer and G zette who s¢nd stamp. 
CLARENCE SHENK, Luray, Va. 


Bargains in Farm Machinery 


We have bought a large stock of Plows, Har- 
rows, Pumps, Culti and some Gasoline En- 
gines, at a good price, and will offer them to the 
trade at reduced prices, Write us stating what 
goods you are in need of 


PETTY REID COMPANY 


/GREENBBORO, N. Gc. 


Eggs $1.50 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


8. C. White and eg ag horns, 
white W yandottes ocks, 
Houdans, Black ‘inoress, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games, oe 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1 26 for 1 

Send for folder. It’s } Sag 

Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, PROpS, 
R. F. D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N. Cc. 


Glenview Orpingtons 


8..C. BUFF EXCLUSIVELY 


You are sure to get a good hatch. The strongest 
chicks when they hatch. The best stock when 
grown. $2.50 per 18. 


B. SI HORNE, = 2 Keswick, Va. 


GEER SELLS EGGS 
Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S.C. Brown Leg- 
horn and Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1.50 per 15. or, 


$2.50 f 80 Eggs. 
H. B GEER, - - Nashville, Tenn. 








fowl; chalk mixture is also good, so 
is the feeding of rice boiled in milk, 
or raw Irish potato scrapings, and 
I might go on ad infinitum, but the 
best preventive is to feed nothing 
but dry food. 

Lice probably cause more trouble 
than any of the various diseases, yet 
the farmers refuse in many cases to 
heed the advice so often given in re- 
gard to cleanliness. Lice thrive in 
filth, and if the house and premises 
are kept clean the pests will not re- 
main. A liberal use of whitewash 
and lime will work wonders, but even 
these will prove ineffective if the 
droppings are allowed to accumulate 
for weeks. Clean the poultry house 
twice a week in summer, and given 
plenty of sunshine and fresh air. 

Give free range to the young pul- 
lets, if possible. They will mature in 
less time than if confined, and be- 
fore cold weather sets in they should 
be laying. 





A Good Tonic for Turkeys. 

Below you will find a formula used 
by one of the most successful lady 
turkey raisers in the country. It is 
not new, having been known to the 
large turkey raisers for years: 

Wood charcoal, 1 tb.; sodium 
chloride 2 tbs.; sodium hyposul- 
phite, 2 tbs.; sodium _ bicarbon- 
ate, 2 tbs.; sodium sulphate, 1 Ib.; 
antimony sulphide, 1 Ib. 

Have each ingredient in powder, 
then mix together thoroughly and 
give a handful in the birds’ feed 
every morning, increasing the 
amount as they grow older. 

You turkey raisers will never re- 
gret trying this. It’s money in your 
pocket. UNCLE JO. 





THE EAST TENNESSE FARMERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


A Great Organization and the Work 
It Does for Agriculture—Notes of 
the Last Meeting. 

Messrs. Editors: Even at this late 
date a word may not be out of place 
concerning the recent session of the 
East Tennessee Farmers’ Convention 
at Knoxville. This is a remarkable 
institution. For 37 years—more 
than one generation—the farmers of 
this up-country section have met in 
convention to discuss their problems 
and hear them elucidated by experts 
from all parts of the country. The 
attendance is generally estimated at 
from 1,500 to 2,500. 

The convention is taking on more 





the form of an institute, in which 
the addresses and lectures are turn- 


ed more specifically to questions 
of practical agriculture. Nothing 
shows better the wonderful prog- 


ress we are making in agricultural 
science than the high-grade of in- 
struction now given to the East 
Tennessee farmers in their annual 
meeting. If. they don’t go home 
with their jminds packed with the 
best farm™ thought, it is not the 
fault of their instructors. 

It would be impossible here to 
give details of the program includ- 
ing subjects» and speakers. There 
was Plumb, of the University of 
Ohio, on live stock, followed by Live 
Stock Commissioner McDowell, of 
Tennessee, and others. Dr. Tait But- 
ler, of The Progressive Farmer and 


Gazette, ably discussed farm eco- 
nomics, inclh@@ing farm life, and 
made a fine impression. Charles 


Coleman, of Knox County, told how 








he produced 9,000 quarts of straw- 


No. 750 
P..ce, $8.60 








Oyster, and other she 





“ENTERPRISE” 


BONE, SHELL AND CORN MILL 


Just the mill for farmers, poultrymen and all who keep poultry. 
Cracked grain, ground bone and shell is the proper food to feed to 
increase the egg production, and with one of these mills you can 
turn grain and waste materials into food for your poultry. 

The “ENTERPRISE” Mill is enecouatiy reliable. 
durable and doesn’t get out of order. 
on the machine you bu ~ the Mill shown in cut weighs 60lbs. Grinds DRY bones, 

age apacity 1 bushels of corn per hour, 
Illustrated cafalo ae free. Our famous recipe bock, the 
“‘ENTERPRISING HOUS 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO., Dept. 44 PHILADELPHIA, PA 






Runs easily, is strong, 


Look for the name “ENTERPRISE 


KEEPER,’* sent anywhere for 4c in stamps, 











F you have never used Peruvian Guano, you have 
never realized the greatest possible wheat crop from 
your land. No known fertilizer is the producer of 


such enormous yields. 


You can buy various elements 
—you can mix them as you choose 
—but you can never make a fer- 
tilizer half so good as genuine old 
Peruvian Guano. 


To try to imitate Peruvian, 
‘would be like trying to make milk 
from chemicals. 


For this fertilizer consists of the 
manure of the fish eating birds 
that throng the coast of Peru, as 
well as the remains of the birds 
themselves. 


It is really digested fish—the 
richest of all tertilizers, and con- 
tains plant foods in forms which 
chemists have never been able 
to imitate. 


It holds first rank among plant 
foods. 


It is a complete fertilizer, con- 
taining Phosphate, Ammonia, Pot- 
ash and Lime -—Supplying all of 
the elements deficient in most 
soils. 


The elements existinideal forms, 
Some are quickly active, some 


slower, some still more slow, 
which nourish the plant from 
Start to maturity. 


Sacks filled with Peruvian re- 
main intact for years, for this 
Guano is free from sulphuric acid 
and chlorine. 


Sour lands are sweetened by its 
use, and restored to productive- 
ness—organic matter is put into 
the soil, making humus, benefitt- 
i--g your crops for years to come. 


This concentrated plant food 
while costing more, is really the 
most economical to use, for you 
save on handling, hauling and 
freight. 


Secure an option on some 
Peruvian. 


If you want some of this—the 
only genuine Peruvian Guano in 
America—take action now. 

Write us for the name of our 
dealer in your locality, and our 
Peruvian Handbook. 

We were unable to fill all of our 
orders this spring. 


Peruvian Guano Corporation 
CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 





berries on one acre of land. Hon. 
KF. E. Quisenberry, of the Missouri 
State Board, told all about poultry, 
and Professor Eckles, of the same 
State, about developing the dairy 
cow. Director Thorne, of the Ohio 
Station, Professor Christie, of Pur- 
due, and a host of others spoke on 
various subjects. The United Statés 
Department of Agriculture was rep- 
resented by Messrs. Helmer Rabild, 
H. P. Gould, and S. E. Barnes. Pres- 
ident Ayers and Professors Morgan, 
Bain and Mooers, of the University 
of Tennessee, all performed import- 
ant services. 

A new feature this year was the 
Home-Making Section organized by 
farmers’ wives and daughters. They 
were addressed by Miss Mulligan, of 
the University of Tennessee; Mrs. 
Reagan, of Sweetwater, and others. 
The division of the afternoon work 
into the various sections of poultry, 
dairy, horticulture, etc., was another 


new feature, but most of the farmers 
stuck to the lectures in the main 
assembly hall. Interest does not yet 
seem sufficiently developed in special 
work to make discussions of this 
kind popular when separately fea- 
tured. 

W. R. Reeves, of Jonesboro, was 
re-elected President of the Conven- 
tion, with vice presidents from the 
various counties. A donation of $100 
a year for institute work in East 
Tennessee was accepted from Miss 
Mary B. Temple, of Knoxville, in 
honor of her father, Judge O. P. 
Temple, one of the founders of this 
convention. 

The convention visited the Experi- 
ment Station farm, with its numer- 
ous crops and demonstration work. 

Prof. H. A. Morgan, as Secretary 
of the convention, deserves much 
credit for able management. 

T, C. KARNS. 


Powell Station, Tenn. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 








FALL AND WINTER CABBAGE IN 
THE SOUTH. 
Begin Now to Prepare for This Crop 
—Locality Governs the Date to 
sow. 





A correspondent from Louisiana 
says that he has been growing win- 
ter cabbage with perfect success by 
not trying to carry the plants through 
the long summer, but sowing at a 
later date and then urging their 
growth in a fertile soil. 

Dates for sowing are important. 
While Prof. Newman says June 38rd, 
that will do for the elevated section 
where he is doing such splendid work 
in horticulture, but it would be too 
early even at Raleigh, N. C., which 
though north of Clemson, has a mild- 
er winter climate. I have grown fine 
Flat Dutch cabbage at Raleigh, N. 
c., from seed sown August ist. I 
have never seen any weather there 
that would check the maturing of 
cabbage before Christmas, and early 
December is early enough to have 
them head for winter keeping. In 
all the coast country of the South 
August is early enough to start these 
cabbages if they are pushed by heavy 
fertilization and irrigation if needed. 

Then, as to keeping cabbage in 
winter. Few people in the South as 
yet fully understand that the great- 
est damage to hardy plants in winter 
is done by the sun striking them 
when frozen. They turn their col- 
lards and cabbage to the south in 
covering them for the winter, when 
they should turn the head toward the 
north, and cover the stem and lower 
part of the head with earth on the 
south side. Then the sun will not 
strike the open head in the morning. 
and the cabbage or collards will keep. 
Then for fall-set plants for spring 
heading, if sharp ridges are run east 
and west two and a half feet apart, 
well manured in the furrow pre- 
viously, and the plants are set on the 
lower edge of the ridge, and on the 
north side, deep enough to cover the 
entire stem to the leaves, they will 
live much better in the South than 
on the south side, where they will be 
started into growth in the warm 
spells, and will be exposed to the 
morning sun when frozen. This. al- 
ternation of growth and check, even 
if the plants live, is the cause of 
much of the running to seed. 

I have had a number of reports for 
the past cold winter from those who 
tried setting on the north side of the 
ridge, and all say that they had per- 
fect success. 


W. F. MASSEY. 





SAVING THE INFERIOR APPLES. 


Good Money in Making 
Vinegar. 


Messrs. Editors: A good many 
apple growers allow a large portion 
of the fruit to go to waste which 
otherwise could be utilized to good 
advantage as vinegar. Every farmer 
who has an orchard ought to own an 
up-to-date cider press. A good press 
can be purchased for $8 or $10. One 
barrel of vinegar will pay for the 
press. Pure apple vinegar is a scarce 
article now-a-days, and always com- 
mands a good price. There is no 
expense about the work after we once 
get the cider in the barrel, and it 
is good strong vinegar in 8 or 10 
months. 

Several years ago we made from 
12 to 15 barrels of cider a season, 
and the following year disposed of it 
at prices ranging from 18 to 22 cents 
ber gallon by the barrel, and 25 
cents retail. It brings a better price 
now. We always use whiskey bar- 
rels, which cost from 75 cents to $1 
each. Good cider vinegar now sells 





First Class 


at retail from 30 to 40 cents per gal- 
lon, and if one makes an extra fine 
quality a good trade can be built up 
and maintained. What I mean by an 
extra quality is that in which never 
a drop of water is put. We never 
use a drop of water except in wash- 
ing the mill after the grinding is 
completed. 

Always see that the press is wash- 
ed out thoroughly after the grinding 
is over. One bushel of apples will 
make from three to four gallons of 
cider, and two men can easily grind 
and press out two barrels per day. 
Always make cider out of the infe- 
rior grade and sell the first class. To 
make a first-class product never use 
entirely rotton apples; specked or 
even half-rotten ones can be used and 
will not make against the quality. I 
never press but once. A good many 
people press the second time by add- 
ing a little water. Never do this if 
you want to have a first-class vinegar. 
Always see that the barrel is washed 
out thoroughly before filling with 
cider. Be sure and fill the barrel, 
and leave open a week or ten days, 
so that all pomace or trash that may 
have gotten in can work out. After 
it has finished working, place the 
bung or stopper in lightly so as to 
keep out all trash. Put the barrel 
in a good shed or house. 

If one is nearly out of vinegar and 
want to make a barrel, the quickest 
way is to put in two or three buckets 
full of old vinegar (or mother, that 
forms in the bottom of the barrel) in 
a barrel of cider after it gets through 
working. In this way good vinegar 
can be made in about six months, and 
often in five months. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 





June Budding of Fruit Trees. 


Messrs. Editors: June budding is 
practiced largely in the South for 
propagating peaches and apples, espe- 
cially the former. The operation in 
June is the same as for any other 
time of the year. The method most 
commonly practiced is the one known 

s “T’’ or shield budding. The bark 

on the stock is split as near the 
ground as possible, using a sharp 
knife and making the cut up the 
stem; make a cross cut, forming a 
T-shaped wound. The bud is then 
cut with about % inch of bark and 
a little of the underlying wood. 
Raise the edges of the bark at the T 
and insert the bud by forcing it 
down under the bark of the stock. 
After the bud is in place wrap above 
and below with a short piece of cord 
or raffia to hold the bud in place and 
the bark tightly over it. Buds on 
the new growth are the ones to use, 
and to cut them start the knife in 
about 4 inch below, cut up under 
the bud and when ready to insert 
cut it off square across so that by 
pushing on this end it can be shoved 
down under the bark. 

After the bud has set well and 
growth has begun cut the string and 
cut off the tree about 4% to % inch 
above the bud. Peach trees budded 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





° 
Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now toy wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices, Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTIA CO., Pomona, N. C. 
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in June are often large enough to set 
out in the fall of the same year. For Genasco 
further information see Farmers’ 
Bulletin 157. Ready Roofing 


made of real ery A Lake soso this way: 


Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 
a Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
SS S| {S =— |_F Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 

Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

Look for the trademark and ask your dealer 
for the roofing that lasts. Guaranteed. Ask 
for the Kant-leak Kleet—the fastening that 
does away with cement in seams. Write for 
samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


H. C. THOMPSON, 









Cucumber Bugs. 


There is a little speckled- 
winged bug gets on my water- 
melons as soon as they get out 
of the ground. They eat around 
the stem and leaves and kill the 
plants ina few days. They seem 
to stay in the ground or under 

















little clods when the sun is shin- elena ieee eS 
ing, and come out at night, and 
when it is cloudy, and do their 
work. Please tell me the best GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 
toa quickest way to get rid of At a Small Cost. 
— J. B. McC. | whether a smail home orchard or on a com- 
—_——_— mercial scale, our free catalogue will assist 
(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) _— ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
The insect is the cucumber beetle, MONTICELLO, Fila. 
Diabrotica 12-spotted. To stop its 
ravages dust the plants with air-| Late Seed Potatoes For Sale, ‘‘New Dixie’’ 


Good keepers and Croppers. Practica)ly bug and 
blight proof. I made 970 bushels cn 5 1 2 acres 
planted July 14and 15 last year. Price 75c per 
Coshel, f.o. b Claremont. Va, if ordered on or 
before June 16. J.M. HUGHES, a ve 


SELL FRUIT TREES 
Summer work for farmers, teach and coll 
— Big 0 ~onge Terms liberal. No trouble 


o sell. Write today. 
SMITH — * Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


slaked lime or tobacco dust as soon 
as they show above ground, and re- 
peat it if washed off by rain. I have 
used fine bone flour successfully. 
Light dust of any sort will repel 
them, even ordinary flour. 








How to Kill Nut Grass. 


Messrs. Editors: On a 2-acre plot 
I broadcasted barnyard manure and 
planted an early crop that came off 
about the 1st of June. Then sowed 
down in field peas, which grew so 
fast that the nut grass did not have 
any show at all. Do not cut the peas 
off soon enough to give the nut grass 
a chance to go to seed. Best to let Front & Vime Streets, and Second & Dock Streets. 
the hogs graze them down and you i 
will not have any nut grass at all WASHINGTON 
after the third year. Saas See 

R. T. SINGLETON. ERNEST M. MERRICK, 

Hampstead, N. C. 937-939 B St., N.W, 

Fruit and Produce. 


_ Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Specialty. — 


J. H. & H. J. KLEIN, 


927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants. 


Southern and Northern Produce, Consignments Solicited 





WHERE TO SHIP. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
WM. WEINERT & CO., i 
Fancy Fruits and Vegetables. 


























The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette gets better as it grows older, 
like wine, and is even more stimu- 
lating and exhilarating.—W. B. Low- 
re, Caan, Ss. ad 








We will ship you a 

“RANGER” BICYCLE 

pod app rovall, freight 
i” advance, a 


save you $10 to en 


mail order are 
RIDER igi ats S WANTED D 0 
astonished at the 


a cal etenabcon 
anyone at any price until ve our catal: 
eeu ou Chan Sell our bicycles water 


sabes akishe on our Chicago getail stores will 

Bescriptive an dat md a 
i w inner tubes, lometers, eo repairs 
ain santa at bbalt eauah pet rices, 


rear — 
Palumeie. war eo nh 


MEAD Wevecs CO. De "Dept. 6 6282, "CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 


Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 
Also No. 1, for grinding f 
ae 

















eed, etc. Thousands in daily use, 
satisfaction. {It is the only portable mill on 
the market that will clean, sift and sack. IT 1s STRONG, 
DURABLE AND GUARANWEED. Write for full information and 
names of some of its friends—the u 


ay gga 4 

W. C. Meadowe Mill Co., Inc., - orth Wilkedboro, N. C. 
Won gold medal Jamestown Ex- Sold by International H Co., Charlotte, N. C., Rich- 
positi Takes premiums where- | ™ond, Va., Knoxville, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., 
Crerenniitel, ¥ or agency of this Company. 




















Arrington’s Lookout Mountain Potatoes 


The only reliable variety for Fall crop. White for 
descriptive circulars and full cultural directions. 





CURRY-ARRINGTON CO., = Box 336. : Rome, Ga. 


Big Mustrated Paper FREE. Full 
of information about Home and 
Market Canning. Tells you how te 
buy and how to sell. Where to ge 


ect eg =! Labelle and aoe vauetle information to every grower in the Costs y¢ 








m 
DERN CANNER COMPANY. Chattanooga, Tenn. Dept. {] a 





CANS « 








FRUITS, VEGETABLES and SYRUP 
NATIONAL CAN COMPANY. - 


Best Goons 
LowEstT Prices 
ALSO LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md 
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Let Me Pay The 
Postage On This 


Bi 


HESE big Portfolio Books of mine, showing my full line of over 125 
latest 1910 Styles of Split Hickory Vehicles—in actual photographic 
colors—just as each style looks when delivered to you to test 30 

days, and on two full years’ guarantee—cost me 8 cents each to mail, but 
I want to send you a copy, postage free, so that you will have the oppor- 
tunity of looking over my direct-from-factory prices and all my high quality 
Split Hickory Vehicles and Harness before you decide to buy elsewhere. 

I have the largest line in America of Auto-Seat Vehicles, which have 
become so popular. Allare arranged with quick shifting attachments, 
so that tops can be instantly removed, changing the vehicle into an open 
job, without showing any of the irons or lugs on the seat so anyone can 
tell whether the vehicle is a runabout or top buggy. 

Send me your name and address so I can send you this celebrated 
Vehicle Style Book, which explains and illustrates all the latest styles and 
proves how I can and do save you from $26.50 and up on just the vehicle 
you want—sent direct from my factories on 


30 Days’ Road Test and 2 Years’ Guarantee 


My 30 Days’ Road Test and 2 Years’ Guarantee have been made famous 
by Split Hickory Vehicle durability of construction. I use only 
second-growth, hard-seasoned split hickory—split with the grain—not 
sawed across, which gives strongest, most dependable and durable, 


Book To You 


m, yet light and handsome, running gears. Every part of a Split Hickory 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


Note Our 
Latest 2 
Sunken- 
Panel 
Auto-Seat 

, Backs 





Here are side and 
front reproductions of 


two of my 


sunken- 


panel laminated auto- 
seat buggies of dash- 


ing style, 


lifelong 


durability and the 
easiest riding buggies 


made today. 
My Style 
Book _ illus- 
trates and 
fully de- 


order with 
finishings to 
just suit your 


At the left 
here see 
front view of 
latest sunk- 
en-panel 








Vehicle is guaranteed in workmanship and materials to be the . Auto-Seat 
. very highest quality for the purpose. My big book tells you  : F macat 
‘ wae Ze every point more accurately, carefully and truthfully than any j =—_ ait = 5S 
: muaies : dealer could be expected to know, of the construction of other 
H. C. PHELPS vehicles he never saw made. Celebrated Sheldon French- 
President—Manufacturer 


Point Automobile Springs used on all Split Hickory Vehicles. 
Fully explained in my Big Book on 


Split Hickory 


Here you see 

sunken-pan- 

els on our 

Auto-Seats 

which are 

the latest 

style. Fur- : = Here below is 
nished pam Mii my Split Hick- 
painted qm ' ory Special— 
to suit without Auto- 


V h 4 ] your taste. ~f1|Seats—Same 
| | | otherwise as the 
2 c es ali arness ViAjX§ mw first above. 
gy Over 50,000 in 

Get This Big New y use today. 
Portfolio Book 


FREE 


I refer you to—Over 125,000 Satisfied Customers located 
all over the United States. 
I refer you to—Either R.G. Dun & Co.’s or the Brad- 
street Mercantile Co.’s reference books. 
I refer you to—The Editor of any magazine, farm 
paper or religious paper in the United States. 
Try me—right now—do not wait till the next time you 
see my advertisement. Send me your name on the coupon Nk 
or by postal or the easiest way. is SV 
H. C. PHELPS—Pres.—Mitr. (omy 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. “y, 7 


Station 372, Columbus, Ohio > 


Rx Zan 
a= ees 


See quick top 
removing method 


This shows how impos- 
sible it is to split or crack 
our laminated auto seats. 


Above illustrations show height, 
width and depth of our Auto-Seats 
(made also with sunken panels) 
and shows how top can be instantly 
removed without leaving irons or 
lugs—making stylish runabout 
when you take top off 


WAIT ee; BOOK FREE 


a My 1910 Free Book of Styles and Prices. Use this Coupon 


H. C. Phelps, Pres.— Mir., The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co., Station 372 Columbus, Ohio 
Here is my name. Send me your Direct-From-Factory Prices and Big Split Hickory Book, FREE. 





Split Hickory Laminated Auto Seat Surrey (saving you $40 
on price)—furnished if desired with Cutunder Style Body in- 
stead of straight sill. Either Extension or Canopy Top. See 
illustrated in colors in my Book with full descriptions. ) 


Serer eee eeseseeses- eveees eeeeses . 


READ THESE SPLIT HICKORY TESTIMONIALS FROM SATISFIED OWNERS 


Morrison, Tenn. , Scottsville, Ky. that is in need of a bu: or vehicle of any kind, I entlemen:—I purchased a bu of you 2 years 

Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. will gladly refer * hnton A Ohio ‘o amos Mfg Pi which has fa = satisfactory and am 
Gentlemen:~The buggy which I ordered from _Gentlemen:—In am pleased to announce the ar- ¢o y, t aa 1 than thinking of getting a double carriage. vers 

you reached me all right, and I like the buggy all rival of the handsome buggy ordered from you. It eee ee ey aa that I am more please send me catalog and price list? I think the 

right. I consider it as good as one which would cost arrived in fine condition. Itis built up in every Pleased with my buggy, also the way youhave dealers ask too much. My buggy is in fine om 

$25 more from an agent here. Wishing you success way much better than I expected. I think I am _ treated me. dition now, as you will see by photo that 

in your business, 1 am, Yours very truly, safe in saying that I saved at least $15 or $20 by sending you. Yours truly, 


y Yours respectfully, 
Frank Michael. ordering from you. Hereafter every person I see _ 7" Howell, Mich., R. 6. 


Lillie Hood. F. L. Lindsley. 








